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It seems that the forged letter of “ Daniel Web- 
ster on Sunday-schools’’ was not quoted in the 
Broadway Tabernacle pulpit, of New York, although 
it was printed in a prominent New York daily as if 
quoted there. 


Children’s prayer-meetings are growing in promi- 
nenceand favor. They are held as a supplement to 
the ordinary Sunday-school session in many places. 
And they are not uncommon in connection with 
public and private schools on week-days. Much 
good has been done through them; but, like most 
good things, they are not without their . dangers, 
They need watching. If children are left to them- 
selves in these meetings, they are likely to giveand 
to get crude or wrong ideas as to some of the most 
important truths of religion. Children who have 
been well taught at home and in the Sunday-school 
have been harmed by what they have heard in a 
ehildren’s prayer-meeting. They have been led by 
ignorant, or irreligious, or canting companions to 
think that they ought to have certain experiences, 
or to pass through certain phases of feeling, before 
they could trust Jesus as their personal Saviour. 
Even those who were already disciples of Christ 
have been caused to waver in their childlike faith, 
because they had never looked upon their Father 
in heaven as an angry God, from whose wrath they 
must flee or hide. And other evils also have shown 
themselves in conjunction with these gatherings of 
the little ones for social prayer. Wise and observant 
leaders should be over these children’s prayer- 
meetings, or should watch them at every point, 
and be prompt and faithful to recognize and meet 





the errors into which those having a part in them 
have fallen, or are in danger of being led. 


God's kingdom grows mainly by plain, obscure, 
often wearisome efforts. Most pastors, after revivals 
have awakened their people, are beset by those who 
want to “do something for Christ.” But many of 
these applicants feel that they are not fitted for the 
work which is waiting for them, and find no oppor- 
tunities for the work they prefer. They are attract- 
ed toward the impracticable and impossible. If they 
could face danger under the admiring encourage- 
ment of Christians, or suffer martyrdom, or do some 
act of self-sacrifice that would stir a noble pity, 
they would welcome the task. But to take a class 
of indifferent children in the Sunday-school, with 
no immediate prospect of awakening their interest— 
there is no excitement in that. There is no special 
inspiration about a visit to an unconverted man to 
lead him to Christ. It is often irksome to speak to 
strangers at the church door, or torefrain from little 
pleasures that scrupulous people wi// think harmful. 
We know a young Christian who has been raptu- 
rously eager for the self-denying life of a foreign 
missionary,—in her circumstances plainly impossible 
—who cannot forbear an occasional visit to the 
theatre, though many young people seize on her 
example as an excuse for evil. It does not need a 
quick eye to see that attention to details makes the 
success of the church or the Sunday-echool,—not 
great things. Many who ordinarily are indifferent 
to Christian work are ready to take hold during 
the great revivals under Mr. Moody's preaching, 
when there are many inquirers and a prospect of 
seeing a soul converted as the result of a single con- 
versation. But there would have been no such 
opportunities if men and women had not for years 
worked on with self-denying, steadfast purpose, 
when not cheered by great results. Such men and 
women are greatly needed now. There is enough 
work at hand for any and all who want to serve 
Christ in any and all ways. 


Another of the apocryphal stories which, denied 
a hundred times, reappear as often, relates to the 
means of support of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Last 
week a well-known New England newspaper re- 
vived this ancient anecdote by saying, in an editor- 
ial note: ‘‘ The statement comes from a trustworthy 
source that a fund from the sale of Gospel Hymns, 
now amounting to $200,000, is in the hands of John 
Wanamaker and George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
and John V. Farwell, of Chicago, as trustees; and 
that Messra. Moody and Sankey’s support comes 
from the proceeds of this fund.” This statement has 
been denied over and over again, in our own col- 
umns and elsewhere; and some of these denials, if 
we mistake not, have been copied in the very paper 
that now revives the story. For the sake 
of those who have forgotten what they have 
read before, it is worth while to say again that the 
assertion has no foundation in fact. Only a yearago, 
in Boston, Mr. Moody explicitly denied it. In 
England, at the very beginning of the popularity of 
Gospel Hymns, though offered a large eum accruing 
from the sale of the book, he refused to touch a 
penny of it; nor has he ever received a dollar 
from the American copyrights of the eame volume 





or its successor. In the year 1876 the royalty on 
the two hymn-books amounted to no less than 
$68,000, but neither Mr. Moody nor Mr. Sankey 
handled or expended even the smallest part of that 
sum, the support of the evangelists being secured by 
personal friends. Mr. Moody has refused to touch 
the copyright funds, though he has a perfect right to 
them, in order to avoid any possible charge, just or 
unjust, that he has a pecuniary interest in the litera- 
ture of the work which he presses. His own manly 
words, while speaking of this subject, should not be 
forgotten: “If you want to attack me, do not 
attack me there. I have weaknesses, but they are 
not in that direction. If I had come for money, 
it would have been in some other work,” 


PROPOSED METHODS OF COMMON BIBLE 
STUDY. 

Although, as we have more than once had occa- 
sion to declare, there is well-nigh entire unanimity 
in popular approval of the plan of a common series 
of Bible lessons for Sunday-schools, it must be 
admitted that there are wide differences of opinion 
among its friends, as to the method of Bible study 
which can be pursued to best advantage, in the 
prosecution of this plan. : 

All agree that the Bible itself is the book for 
study; but all are not agreed as to the mode by 
which the Bible can be studied, so as to secure the 
largest good to all concerned. Four prominent 
methods of study have their intelligent and earnest 
advocates. The first method is that pursued in the 
current series of International Lessons, of taking 
the Bible as a book, and going through its pages to 
learn what is in them. This gives the advantage 
of independence in study to all who have a part in 
the examination. It brings each student directly 
to the book to find out for himself what is there 
declared. He is not told in advance what doctrine 
he must perceive there, to what duty he must 
thereby be impelled, or what facts he must recog- 
nize as there recorded or foretold. The benefits of 
this method are ebvious. It familiarizes those who 
have a part in it with the Bible as a whole, and 
tends to make them vigorous in thought and clear 
and intelligent in their opinions concerning the 
book and its teachings. Moreover, it gives to them 
a breadth of view and a fairness of spirit in the 
estimate of conflicting systems of belief deduced 
by one and another from a partial view of the 
word of God. It makes them liberal without 
being lax, charitable without being careless. In 
fact, it is the true Protestant method of bringing 
each individual directly to the Bible, to exercise the 
right of private judgment concerning its teachings 
on gll points of doctrine and practice. 

A second method of Bible study, and one which 
finds favor with very many, is that of taking the 
person of Christ as the central figure of the Holy 
Scriptures, in prophecy and history, and arranging 
all the lessons for study in their bearing on his life 
and work. This is the method which has promi- 
nence in what is called the Church Year, and in the 
arrangement of lessons for public reading in the 
Episcopal Church. There is certainly a peculiar 
value in this method of study and reading, as 
supplemental to the method of examining the Bible 
as @ book; but not as a eubstitute for that. Its 
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chief defect is, that it begins at the wrong end; 
that it turns to one who is called the Saviour before 
there is any dicclosure of sin; that it fails of giving 
any sense of the need of the work of Christ before 
that work is foretold and disclosed. This defect is 
manifested in the fact that many of the unevangelical 
churches, which deny that man is by nature ruined 
and Jost, are as ready as the soundest to adopt the 
main features of the Church Year, and to give 
largest prominence to the story of Jesus in their 
Sunday-school lessons, There is needed a study of 
the Bible in its entirety to give a true conception 
of man as he was, as he is, as he may be, and of 
the need and the fullness of salvation by Christ. The 
Bible as a book is worth studying at any season of 
the year. Appropriate lessons for Christmas and 
Kaster, and other commemorative days, are indeed 
desirable; but they ought not to do away with or 
intermit the systematic study of the Bible as a whole. 

The other two methods of Bible study which 
have their earnest advocates, now that the plan of 
International Lessons is again to be open for revision, 
are: firat, that of taking an accepted body of doc- 
trines as the basis of the lesson series; and second, 
that of conforming the selection of lessons to a pre- 
arranged schedule of personal duties. The one would 
arrang the lessons according to the declarations of 
a creed or the statements of a catechism ; the other 
would cluster them about the requirements of the 
moral law, and the varied applications of its precepts 
to the practical duties of life. Each of these methods 
has its good side, beyond a question. Neither of 
them is likely to prevail over a method which in- 
cludes them both—and a great deal more. Doc- 
trines ought to be studied and taught. Every doc- 
trine which is found in the Bible will come under 
examination in ite course by the present method of 
International study. If more time is needed for the 
enforcement of particular doctrines, it ought to be 
taken by those who want it. But it is hardly fair 
for one denominational body to ask all the rest of the 
world to cease Bible study while its teachers are 
training their youth in its peculiar tenets of faith. 
So, also, in the matter of practical duties. Each 
duty finds prominence in its turn while the Bible is 
studied book by book. If larger prominence is 
wanted for the duty of abstinence, or purity, or 
reverence, or for any other daty, time should be 
secured for it without interrupting the great sweep 
of Bible study according to the approved and well- 
tested Protestant method. 


In fact, with all the differences of opinion on this 
subject, there is, we think, little room for doubt that 
the method for future Bible study, under the Inter- 
national Leeson plan, will be that which has thus 
far worked so admirably. The Bible is the supreme 
rule of faith and practice. Young and old need to 
be familiar with its entire contents. They ought to 
learn for themselves what the book is, and what it 
declares. One hour in each week is little enough 
for their study tothis end. Whatever other lessons 
are wanted in any Sunday-school, the systematic 
study of the Bible ought not to be intermitted—and 
it is not likely to be in Sunday-schools generally. 





SIN TAKEN AWAY. 


It does not come often in our way to discuss verbal 
renderings of the Holy Scriptures, but now and 





then it is worth while to do so. It is often the only 

way to exhibit on the one hand the richness of the 

original text, and on the other the masterly | 
renderings of our English version. Moreover, it 
not infrequently adds a new practical force to| 
the lessons conveyed. An example in point is the, 
sentence used by Christ's forerunner (John 1: 29) to | 
point the world to its all-sufficient Saviour: “Behold | 


the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of | 
If we look through the series of) 


the world.” 


beareth the sin of the world.’ Such is the case, too, 
where it is introduced into the Gioria in Excelsis, 
the noble morning hymn of the early Curistians, 
and into other poriious cf the Anglican ritual. 

The fact is that the Greek word means both, and 
cannot be perfectly rendered into English. Since 
our present English version has prevailed, the 
rendering “ taketh away” has prevailed; but in the 
times of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, the rendering 
“ beareth” was almost, if not quite, as common. In 
those times, however, people who could read could 
generally read Latin also; and in the Latin the expree- 
sion is rendered by a word which has the double force 
of the Greek original. The Germans, on the other 
hand, have been forced, like the Eaglich, to adopt 
one alternative or the other, and have adopted the 
one which the Enaglish have not. The German 
Bible and rituals have ‘“ which beareth.” Siill, if 
forced to choose, we should prefer that of the 
English version. The Greek Bible which Christ and 
the apostles used and quoted from, has almost, if not 
quite, uniformly a different word when it means 
“bear,” as in Isaiah 53:4. In 1 Samuel 15: 25, 
“Now therefore pardon [take away] my ein, and 
turn egain with me that I may worship the Lord,” 
where the same word is used as in John 1: 29, it 
cannot well mean “ bear,” for Samuel could not 
bear Saul’s ein. So, likewise, in the New Testament, 
where bearing sins is spoken of as distinct from 
taking away, a different word is used, as in 1 Pet. 
2: 24, “ bore our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
In 1 John 3: 5, “ And ye know that he was mani 
fested to take away our sins,” the came word as in 
John 1; 29 is again used, but the context seems to 
require the expreesion “take away.” 

When used not in respect to sin, the word occurs 
now in one sense, now in another. Thus, Matthew 
4:6 and Luke 4:11, “in their hands they shall bear 
thee up;” Matt. 9:6, “take up thy bed;”’ Mait. 
9: 16, “taketh from the garment;” Matt. 13:12, 


“shall be taken away even that which he hath;’ 
Matt. 14: 12, “took up the body;” Matt. 14: 20, 
“took up of the fragments ;"’ Matt. 16: 24, “take up 
his cross’’—which might be, “bear his cross;” 
Matt. 17:27, “take up the fish;” Matt. 21:21, 
“be thou removed;” Matt. 22:13, “take him 
away;” John 19: 15, “ Away with him, away with 


him.” Such are some of the many passages which 
show the meaning of the word. That the Lamb o! 
God most thoroughly takes away and disposes of our 
sins could not be made more certain, however the 
word ia translated. Once gone from us, we need 
not and cannot track them. ‘“ Behold the Lamb of 
God" is the end of them. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


—One of the questions which will not be laid finally at 
rest, is that of the part to be taken by the superintendent 
in the teaching service of the Sunday-school. It now 
comes up again in a letter from a Connecticut superin- 
tendent, who writes : 


Please inform me and others interested in regard to the super- 
intendent’s duties as an instructor. Should he, as a rule, take 
any time for general questions on the lesson each week ; or confine 
himself to the usual quarterly reviews? Should the time of the 
teachers be curtailed to afford opportunity for questions or 
remarks on the lesson from the desk? Iam comparatively a new 
superintendent, but an old teacher. I believe in thorough prepa- 
ration for each lesson in heart and mind, and in the use of all 
available .“ helps” thereto. Such preparation was my desire as 
a teacher, and I retain it as superintendent. Since my term of 
office began, we bave introduced several new things—new to our 
school—such as wall maps, blackboard, general reviews, concert 
exercises appropriate to the Jesson ; also I note a large increase in 
the number of Sunday-school publications taken by the teachers 
A)l these are welcomed heartily and through the divine blessing 
our school prospers. When, however, I would call the aitentior 
of the whole school for a few weekly review questions, or for ¢ 
blackboard exercise, I Jock about the rocm and find fully one 
third of our classes intently cecupied wih their teachers and ] 
have not the heart to ask them to leave these instructions for 
mine. Of course I can always secure attention if I request it 


English translations from the beginning down. we | but isit best todo so? Ihave tried the plan of questioning those 
> 


shall see that the rendering of the last clause flac- 
tuates between the above and this other, “ that 


| classes whose teachers are less given to continuance, but this 


doesn’t work; for it necessarily disturbs other classes. What 
shall we do? Shall we increase the time, or ring down some of 





the teachers? In a word, how shall the sessions be made long 
enough for Bible classes, and short enough for intermediate and 
primary classes ? 

We believe that the superintendent can do a work in 
the desk which cannot be done by the teachers—a work 
which is essential to the highest efficiency of every Sun- 
day-school, This work is in the very line indicated by our 
correspondent’s purpose for his school—the questioning 
of the school as a whole on the main points of the lesson 
of the day, and the illustrating and emphasizing of.a 
central trath of the lesson in a few well-cousidered words. 
We do not approve of the talking superintendent; but 
we do believe in the reviewing superintendent. This 
closing questioning exercise by the superintendent both 
tests and impresses the teachings of the hour, and it gives 
to them a unity not otherwise secured. As to the cutting 
off of teachers in their work, a warning bell should be 
given them, say three to five minutes before the superin- 
tendent takes the school in hand for his review; and it is 
their duty then to close up their work in good shape, It 
may be well for the primary class, and possibly for some 
of the adult Bible classes, meeting in separate rooms, to 
conclude their lessons earlier, or to continue them longer, 
than those in the intermediate department, or in the 
main school, as it would commonly be called. 





—In his“ Illustrative Applications,” showing the bearing 
of the lesson truths on matters of every-day life, the 
Editor of The Sanday School Times has no thought of 
limiting the applications to the illustrations he gives. It 
is his desire to quicken the thoughts of teachers to add 
to and improve on these illustrations out of their own 
thought and experiences. Occasional letters from those 
who have been thus quickened are an encouragement to 
him in his work. Here is one from a Southern clergyman, 
in confirmation of the truth stated in connection with the 
lesson for March 10, that ‘‘a reformation to be worth 
much must be thorough;” that “half-way work in this 
line is of little value” anywhere. The church referred to 
by this writer is one which was ministered to successively 
by several pastors of national reputation. He says: 


I knew a church in a community where intemperance was the 
besetting sin, which tried every resource that love and forbear- 
ance could suggest to protect its members from this baleful vice. 
What rendered vain all attempts to put down the prevalence of 
this vice among the members of the church and the youth who 
were called the ‘‘ baptized members of the church,” was the sale 
of intoxicating drinks by many of the members of the church 
themselves. The church at one important crisis in its history 
seemed determined to grapple with this evil and put an end to it. 
[t disciplined several members, and passed a resolution that no 
one should continue a member of the church who persisted in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as they were then and there sold, 

hat is, retailed in smal] quantities to be drunk either at. the 
counter or in the immediate neighborhood of the store. These 
measures created a great sensation in the community, and excited 
much opposition. Many thought the pastor ought to resign, and 
leave a community in which there was such opposition to him, 
as he was looked upon as the author or instigator of all that was 
done. But, supported as he was by the majority of the church, 
he remained; and in about a year the communily was visited 
with a most gracious revival of religion, in which all the different 
churches were much blessed. A delightful season of Christian 
love and mutual forgiveness ensued. Al! the members who had 
been alienated by the course of the church in regard to the 
whiskey question returned. Some forty or fifty professed ccnverts 
applied for admission. Among them were several storekeepers 
who retailed liquors in the very way forbidden by the late 
resolution of the church. And now comes the appositeness of 
your remark, namely, that “again and again the kings of 
Judah, when they swept away all idol worship, left untouched 
the high places where Jehovah was sacrificed to irregularly, and 
because of their failure at completeness their people went quickly 
back to gross idolatry.” The pastor reasoned thus, and the 
church concurred: That to introduce the whiskey question into the 
midst of such Christian love and reconciliation wou'd be to rekindle 
the fires of hatred and bitterness which now appeared to be 
extinguished. It wasconscientiously felt by the pastor and the officers 
that to arrest this current of grace, which seemed to be flowing like 
a river, was too great a responsibility to assume. LIlence, half a 
dozen or so young men who threw their influence, during the 
week, on the side of intemperance, were received into the church, 
An officer of the church, who had laid aside his duties of his own 
accord when the said resolution was passed about whiskey-selling, 
because he was engaged in it, resumed his duties, and continued 
to traffic in liquors and souls. The pastor and officers trusted to the 
leavening power of grace; but in less than two years all 
traces of that revival of religion, so far as yourg men were con- 

cerned (that is—those who were exposed to its temptations), 
were effaced by the ravages of the vice of intemperance. 

Scarcely one of the young men held the beginning of his confi- 

lence steadfast for twelve months. These backslidings of so many 
young persons brought religion into discredit with the rest who 
were not addicted to intemperance. In the light of subsequent 
events, it had been better for that church and community if those 
young persons, to be counted by tens, had never professed Christ 
before men. 
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THE SONG OF A NEST. 


BY EVA MILLER, 


A beautiful home of joy and rest, 
Soft and warm the mother-bird’s breast, 
Six happy hearts in a beautiful nest. 


Mounting the air with ready wings, 
Sweet the song the mother-bird sings, 
To five happy hearts ajoy it brings. 


Never a thought of joy or rest, 
Crying vainly for mother’s warm breast, 
Five aching hearts in a lonely nest. 


Away from the lonely nest to the sky, 
Where the singing mother-bird soared so high, 
Five little birds are learning to fly. 





WORK IN THE FAR WEST. 
BY GENERAL 0. 0, HOWARD. 


When, in 1862, I had a brief furlough to recover from 
the effects of Fair Oaks, my wife took me to some daily 
meetings in Auburn, Maine,—meetings then very interest- 
ing to her, as they were attended with marked religious 
awakening and interest. I remember that at one of them 
I heard, for the first time in such a place, the voice of a 
college mate. He had preached the gospel for some time 
in a Western field, till, his health being impaired by pro- 
longed exertion, he had returned, with his wife and child, 
to the home of his childhood for rest and recuperation. 
His voice was sweet to my ears, intrinsically so always, 
and more s0 by the indescribable halo of association. I 
will never forget his words on the occasion to which I 
have referred. I had spoken of army life; of army relig- 
ious meetings ; of a Sunday night in the camp and bivouac; 
and how, apparently under the most unfavorable of cir- 
cumstances, strong currents of Christian work and influ- 
ence had been set in motion. My friend said, ‘Oh, the 
universality of Christ’s love! How it is adapted to all 
peoples, classes, and conditions of mankind!” I never 
cease to think of this proclamation. Since then, more 
than ever before, I love to emphasize the words, “ univer- 
sality of Christ’s love.” 

I have thought of this while commencing to write con- 
cerning our far-off work in Oregon. Some know how 
strongly I have been drawn into my proper secular labor, 
and how absorbing it must have been during the last year. 
Yet my eyes cannot be closed to observation. The Young 
Men’s Association in Portland, Oregon, my present home, 
is full of work; and in the daily, weekly, and San- 
day afternoon meetings one notices the similarity and 
the contrast existing between the eastern and the western 
fields. People come thither over the mountains from the 
Atlantic coast. They come from every European state, 
including Russia. They come from South America, Africa, 
and from Asia in large numbers. On the Sunday after- 
noon preceding my departure, in February, the Young 
Men’s room was crowded with this variegated, kaleido- 
scopic, cosmopolitan collection of mankind. Drunkards 
desiring to escape the demoniac slavery of strong drink ; 
gamblers wishing to hear voices like those of deserted 
homes far away ; working men and women too poor or too 
proud to go to the finer churches in such poor clothing as 
was at their command; sailors brought in by the indefati- 
gable diligence of “Brother Stubbs,” the seamen’s agent 
and chaplain,—all these were there. Add to the com- 
pany those who are most active as Christians in the 
several churches,—one at the little organ; another with 
bright face, speaking eyes, and strong, melodious voice, 
leading the choir, of perhaps three hundred persons, in 
the Sankey melodies, and you complete the picture, or, 
rather, the pulsating reality out of which true pictures are 
made. The meeting begins at the sidewalk. The front 
rank of singers consists of men; on the stairway, just 
back, are the few lady helpers. They sing “The sweet 


by and by,” “ Rescue the perishing,” “One more step,” 
“The gates stand ajar,” “ Whiter than snow,” “ The old, 
old story,” “There is a fountain.” How the melodies 


ring out o’er the city! across First, Second, Third, and even 
Fourth Street, and far up and down First Street. The 
crowd gathers and thickens: boys and men, Chinamen and 
other foreigners, Jews and Gentiles of every description. 
They linger; they stop for a few minutes at least. 

The invitation is thrown out like the fishermen’s net: 
“Come up with us, we will have an hour’s meeting of 
singing, speaking, and prayer; very informal; plenty of 
Seats; all are welcome; come, do come; we will try to do 
you good.” They crowd after the singers up the stairway 
and through the folding doors. Young men with cordial 
face and manner meet the strangers at the entrance. “I 
will show you seat!” says each usher as he leads the 





way. Then such a meeting!—infidelity eannot produce 
it—happy, yet tearful; sprightly, yet dolemn. They sing 
again, “Salvation’s free, for you and me.” It rings 
through the hall, and unbidden tears start to many eyes. 
Now the voice of prayer—humble, grateful, believing, 
fervent prayer—is heard for a few minutes. Then comes 
another song: “ Jesus, lover of my soul.” It is pathetic, 
appealing, truthful, and incisive. What can be better? 
Now the leader reads from the Bible. Would “The Age 
of Reason” answer the purpose? Could even Shakespeare 
make a replacement of this venerable volume? With 
upturned faces they all hear the word. “Let not your 
hearts be troubled. Whosoever will, let him come and 
drink of the healing waters.” 

Then follows the talk of one and another. Here a man 
alittle gray from fifty years of pilgrimage arises. 

“Oh, how true is God’s word!” he says. “It is sweeter 
than honey to my poor hungry soul, I was a little boy 
in Canada, thrown out upon the great sea of society, to 
get my living in circuses and among gamblers. I led a 
vagabond life; I was drunken; I was in a saloon here at 
last, selling liquor, when those blessed God-fearing women 
came in there and sung: “It satisfies my longings as 
nothing eise can do!” I inquired about that it, for I was 
consciously wretched. Oh, I did find the panacea! I 
locked my saloon and went out of the city; I kneeled on 
the ground, and I cried to God, ‘ Have mercy on my poor 
soul!’ God heard me. The fiood-gates were broken up. 
My eyes cried for joy and gladness. I went tochurch and 
told my story. I had not been to the house of God for 
thirty years. Everybody was kind, and I began the new 
life. For more than two years I have enjoyed this new- 
found blesgedness. Many of you know me, and know that 
what I say is true. All my appetite for drink has been 
removed. I have a large family; I am very poor; I have 
hard work to give my children bread; but we are so very 
happy at our house that I would not exchange one hour 
of present peaceful comfort for all my past wild life.” All 
this and more is said with great rapidity of utterance 
and deep feeling. 

One after another of those who have been brought from 
sin and shame to cleanliness and comfort and love make 
quick and earnest testimony to the truth. The leader 
calls: “ Hands up while we sing: ‘Come to Jesus just 
now.’ He that believeth hath, not will have, but hath 
eternal life.” Then the singing and the raising of hands. 
Many there are calloused. Many are scoffers, as every- 
where else. Many feign joy in partial or complete infidelity. 

Is it not strange that a “ sincere infidel” does not see 
that unless he gives some positive help to suffering hearts, 
some positive teaching to the growing children, like our 
divine commandments and self-asserting healing precepts, 
he cannot succeed to any extent? He had better 
take lessons of the Brahmins, the Mormon prophets, or of 
Mahomet, than follow the dictates and leadings of the 
restless, unstable genius of Voltaire. It is not enough to 
tear down the temples. He must build houses to false 
gods—e!se he will not succeed in robbing humanity of 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, godliness, brotherly- 
kindness and all-cementing charity. 

Is it not good news that Seattle on Puget Sound, Port- 
land on the Willamette, and Walla-Walla in Eastern 
Washington Territory, have found the responsive songs of 
true charity, born of God-love and human love in purity, 
and are echoing them back from ocean to ocean? What 
has infidelity offered yet to bind men together in sincere 
and permanent fellowship? What means for successfully 
raising the fallen and saving the lost? Is there anywhere 
any other name given under heaven and among men than 
that of our Lord, which can rally mortals into such uni- 
versality of content, hope, heaven ? 

Let the puny, childish hand of opposition to our loving 
heavenly Father drop in the face of multitudinous facts. 
God’s Holy Spirit will settle and crystallize all doubts in 
due time. 

“It may not be my time, 
It may not be thy time, 
But in His own time 
The Lord will provide!” 





A SUNDAY IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. 


BY D. ©. MACDONALD, 


The weather was clear and brilliant, with a wealth of 
sunshine and sweet air; but in the mornings, while we 
yet reveled in the fresh beauty, there would come, unno- 
ticed till it was there, a mist-cloud gathering to its rest 
upon the mountain-tops. Down it would creep, down the 
granite cliffs, softly filling up the glens, until all was 
covered in gray mist. This was the point at which despair 
would set in; and, gollecting our letter-writing materials, 





we would give an anxious glance at the small stock of 
unread literature yet remaining. One morning my English 
friend—whom I shall call John—suddenly rang the bell. 

“John, what are you pulling that bell for?” 

“T don’t know. To get the fire lighted or something.” 

“But, John, it is ridiculous—a fire in August !” 

“Never mind. 1am sure itis awfully cold. At any 
rate, it will be something to look at.” 

Toa certain extent, his plea was reasonable enough ; 
the world outside our bit of a window was one hopeless 
cloud. So John called in the big, stout lassie who attended 
upon our wants; and, for his morning’s employment, he set 
himself to watch her manner of making up a fire, and to 
wonder at the singular awkwardness of her movements in 
so doing. 

In the mean time, I continued writing the letter which 
was to carry across to my friends in America a glow- 
ing description of my adventures in Scotland, coupled 
with many an enthusiastic encomium on the splendid and 
almost unprecedented weather we had thus far expe- 
rienced. Suddenly I was disturbed by indignant éxpos- 
tulation between John and the big lassie. 


“T tell ye, there's a beekie oot bye!” (A box of coals.) 

“A beekie! What on earth do you mean by a beekie?” 

“ Hets |—just a beekie,” and, with an alarming slam 
the door, the nymph vanished. John pushed his chair 
back from the newly kindled fire, which was sputtering 
forth a shower of sparks, and, turning to the window, he 
uttered a sudden exclamation which made me think that 
one of the meteors from the grate had set him alight. 
But it was only a change in the weather. 

The gray mist had lifted, and a magnificently vivid 
rainbow arched the heavens; and all was blue sky, blue 
sea, blue mountains, purple heather, and dark forest trees. 

I think one great source of our enjoyment was the com- 
plete change and newness of everything , and the ineffable 
strangsnes3 of the quaint, pleasant Scottish dialect. We 
made several new friends, who, one and all, received and 
welcomed us in such a hearty, hospitable way that we 
could not feel grateful enough to them. Our special friend 
amongst friends was the young minister, whore earnest, 
simple, and yet almost boyish, nature endeared him to all 
who came in contact with him. He was the playfellow 
of all the children in the village, and by the oldest men 
and women in that village on the hillside he was looked 
up to and respected. 

John and I had once already heard him preach in the 
primitive church on the sea-shore, and no church-going 
had ever been so much to my mind as was this. The last 
Sunday of my stay in the Highlands was a wild autumn 
day; stormy gusts of wind and driving rain came battling 
past the fir-trees and tearing through the glens. It was 
too wild to walk—that point was beyond dispute; and 
yet we had the greatest desire to hear Archie preach for 
the last time; the same Archie who had been the life and 
fun of our expedition up the glen the day before. 

“ Couldn’t we go to church in a gig, John?” said I. 

“Gig!” returned John with some indignation; “ haven't 
you found out yet that they wouldn’t let a gig out for hire 
on the Sabbath in this village?” 


“But it might make some difference if they knew that 
we wanted it for church, and could not go without it.” 

John thought it useless to make the attempt, but I was 
so really anxious to go that I went and asked the people 
of the house whether they would let us have their gig 
for this one occasion, for the purpose of attending church; 
that without it we must stay at home, the day being too 
wild for me, in the state of my health, to attempt the 
walk. 

There was a long consultation amongst the whole family 
as to whether the gig could be had on the Sabbath 
day, even for such a purpose; each member of the house- 
hold giving his or her ungarnished opinion. Even the 
youngest son, a red-haired youth of ten, who had never 
before given an opinion on any subject but that of por- 
ridge, distinctly said that “the de’il was puttin’ it into 
our heids.” The opinion of this young legislator seemed 
to Hear some weight in the family, and I was getting 
afraid that our chance for the gig wag gone for that day, 
at any rate; but the household was chiefly a household of 
women, and they hesitated. Finally, we got the gig. 

My friend and I packed oureelves, covered with mackin- 
tosh, into the diminutive box on wheels—without too 
much encumbrance in the way of springs—which was 
dignified by the title of “‘machine;” and we drove over 
the hills to the church, which was about three miles off. 

On the way, and during a very heavy shower, we passed 
the red-haired youth and his sisters, the big, stout lassie 
among them, walking along, all wrapped in home-spun 
plaids which were enormously thick and weather-proof, 
very long, and wound several times round the body, The 
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size, therefore, to which the stout lassie attained, was con- 
siderable. 

All along the road over the hill we passed the cottage 
people, dressed in their best, with their plaids about them, 
all bound for church, quite undeterred by any amount of 
“coarse wather ;”’ with this remark they would give usa 
friendly nod and a grave emile as we paseed onward. The 
wind was whirling and eddying down the hill-side with 
such violence that we could barely catch each other's 
words as we drove down to the sea-shore, The church 
was in a dilapidated condition, and from the outside pre- 
sented more the appearance of a barn than anything elee. 
It stood on the shore, with but the road intervening 
between it and the sands; and the waves were tossing 
the white foam almost on to the road. As we descended 
from our gig, the effect among the hills we had just left 
was superb, and has left a never-fading picture in my 
memory. 

The color of the foreground was almost black, so intense 
were the dark purples, grays, and greens. Down the 
ridge of one hill-side ran a line of still darker fir-trees, 
and the glen immediately behind it was one flood of brill- 
iant sunshine, Through the strange, weird light the 
rain was pouring, every drop glistening like countless 
silver. Across the hill-side and down into the sea was an 
intensely vivid rainbow, while on the water was the white 
sail of a brig sailing through the rainbow. 


I tried to open the old tumble-down door of the church. 
The latch was easily lifted, but the woodwork stuck 
firmly; and after an ineffectual effort or two, I gave my 
place to my powerful friend, who, using some force, got it 
open. There was a perfect stillness in the church, although 
it was full of people; the door we had come in by faced 
the congregatiov, and we passed through them to a seat; 
the seats were not let, although each family went to their 
own place. The pews were most curiously arranged, and 
you found yourself sitting back to some people, sideways 
to others, and facing the rest. There was scarcely room 
to get into the pews, and the bare planks which formed 
the seats were so narrow that you continually felt as 
though you were slipping off; the pew, too, was so full 
that I was covered with the little bits of whitewash, which 
kept peeling off the wall, next to which I sat; our feet 
were on bare earth and stones. There were a great many 
very young children in the church, and they all behaved 
remarkably well. In the pew behind ours there was a 
wee, wee thing in a huge green satin bonnet, tied round 
the sweetest little serious face possible. She had had a 
halfpenny given to her to put in the bag by and by; and 
this was grasped in the little hot hand, and let fall on the 
stones every few minutes. How such an atom had ever 
been safely brought through the gale to church without 
being annihilated, was a deep mystery. 

There was a general scent of peppermint pervading the 
air; for all through Scotland I found it the custom to take 
peppermint lozenges to church to suck during the service. 
The congregation was a most interesting one to observe. 
Shepherds, farmers, sailors, and workingmen; bonnie, 
sousie lassies; important-looking wives; and old women 
in their long fall black cloaks and white mutch, with the 
black band round their heads,—as earnest, true-believing, 
and simple-minded a congregation as could well be brought 
together; and yet one and all having their own special 
views and theories, which they were quite ready to dis- 
cuss either with the minister himself or any one else who 
would listen. 

While we were watching the faces of those near us, the 
door by which we had entered seemed to burst open with 
a gust of wind stronger than usual, and the young min- 
ister came in bareheaded, through the rain, from the school- 
house close by, where he had been dcnning his black silk 
pulpit dress ; the big drops covered his head and shoulders 
as he entered, and walked up the stone steps into the 
little pulpit. Of course there was no organ, and the sing- 
ing was led by a precentor with a tolerably good voice— 
compared with many I have heard in Scotch churches. 

We had an excellent sermon—ascriptural, earnest, stir- 
ring—which was quite worth the battle about the gig. 
Every one was very still, and the little child in the green 
bonnet fell asleep arid dropped her halfpenny on the gravel, 
and by and by woke up with a snore and a gurgle occa- 
sioned by her having gone off to tleep with a peppermint 
drop in her mouth. Twice I had peppermint offered to 
me: once by an old farmer, who stretched across John for 
the purpose; and once by a stout old woman in the pew 
before us. Though much disliking the flavor of the 
sweetmeat, I each time felt as if it would be refusing the 
calumet not to accept; and I silently watched my oppor- 
tunity of making away with the lozenges in the 
gravel at our feet. My friend was less fastidious ; not only 
did he patronize the peppermint, but he helped himself to 


a huge pinch of fragrant snuff from the silver box handed 
him by an old man near him. 

There was something about the church—its very pov- 
erty, the earnest, simple congregation, and the way the 
minister came in through the rain bareheaded—that was 
inexpressibly eimple, touching, and true: a few times in a 
long life does church-going have that rare impressiveness 
with one, 

At the close of the singing of the paraphrase, little 
velvet bags fastened to long poles were passed down the 
pews for the collection, and, when done with, were rested 
against the wall beside the pulpit; and the minister 
stretching out both his arms, the congregation rose for 
the blessing. The service was at anend after that, and 
we passed out of the old worn door-way and on to the 
shore, giving one last look at the low church—this primitive 
church, whose only communion service was a single pewter 
plate and mug, and whose sacrament was administered but 
once a year, out on the open hill-side, all among the 
heather at the back of the building. 

I suppose it is by the force of contrast, but sometimes, 
when I am sitting in one of the city churches, the thought 
comes over me of a barnlike building, a church amongst the 
mountains, a simple congregation, an earnest preacher, 
and all that is connected with my last Sunday in the High- 
lands. 





HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Happy’s little Sunday-class gathered accessions very 
slowly ; sometimes a new face would be seen one Sunday, 
and never again ; those who did come were uncertain and 
unpunctual in attendance at first; but before the spring 
came there were six who could be counted on, three 
beside Nan and Jack and Pauline, It sometimes seemed 
to Happy that going from her well-dressed, intelligent 
class in the morning to these wild children in the afternoon 
was like going from a flower-garden to an unreclaimed 
swamp; yet for this first year she seemed to have made 
as little impression on her “ good” class as in the last six 
months on her “ bad” one, for in this way she distinguished 
them to herself. Indeed, if there were any signs of prog- 
ress, it was among the younger set; for they began to 
wear clean faces, brushed shoes, ill-mended clothes ; and 
the girls showed an instinct for ornament that Mrs, Dodd 
advised Happy to respect, as a symptom, however slight 
and poor, of awakening self-respect. 

It is a late lesson, but Mrs. Dodd had learned it, that 
God does not give us any trait of character, bad or good, 
that has not or may not have its use, that was not, as he 
sent it, for his good purpose; that is not still capable of 
being washed from the soil and taint of sin, and enlisted 
into his service who maketh even the wrath of man to 
praise him. But as to improvement openly toward the 
love of God and his service, there was none visible. She 
could not see that any one of them liked anything of the 
Bible but its stories; by dint of constant repe'ition they 
had learned the commandments, the beatitudes, texts 
about Christ and his work, and the Twenty-third Psa!m, 
beside singing several hymns to such old tunes as Happy 
herself had been brought up to link inseparably to certain 
words. “Fountain” to Cowper’s dear old verses—verses 
that shrivel into dry leaves before the touch of criticism 
and taste, but are full of odors, as the prayers of the sainte, 
to thousands of weary and heavy-laden souls; “ Corona- 
tion,” quaint in joyful triumph; “ Mear,” celebrating in 
its plaintive, peaceful cadence, 

“Those to glory gone;” 

“ Windham,” woful as its words about the broad road to 
death ; “Cambridge,” sweet and full of happy repeat as a 
love-song, yet consecrated beyond mortal passion or pain ; 
“Tallis,” whose punctual beat caught quickly the un- 
educated ear; and even forlorn old “ China,” which Polly 
privately confided to Nan she hated becauee “it sounds 
’zactly like our old Bose when ma shut him up in the 
barn, and he howled awful.” 

All this seed as yet showed no sign of germination, 
it lay “buried long in dust;” and equally dead lay, or 
seemed to lie, the fair garden-spot that Happy delighted 
in. Addy was as conceited and as vain asever; Helen 
Sands as light-minded and facile; Julia as sensible, 
intelligent, and interested; and Ruth ascharming. If there 
was any change, it was in Mary Gray. She was as blunt 
as usual, but not quite as rough. Her words were few and 
unpolished, but she was more careful that they should 





not seem disrespectful or rude, and her interest in the 





lessons certainly grew; yet she was not the scholar to 
whom Happy looked with most interest, or of whom, in 
fact, she expected anything. As the spring went on into 
summer, there seemed to be no change in either of Happy’s 
flocks, except one which was external,—Adelaide Palmer’s 
family removed to Ohio; and though the girl seemed a 
little moved when she said good-bye to Happy, and 
thanked her for the small Testament which she gave her at 
parting, Happy felt deeply and bitterly that Adelaide left 
her unimproved, unchanged. Her heart sank, she was 
ready to cry when she went home that day. 

“O mother!” she said, “haven’t you a good word for 
me? I am so discouraged!” 

“There are plenty in the Bible,” gravely answered Mrs, 
Dodd. “Try for yourself, Happy.” As she spoke, texts 
came one after another into the girl’s mind. 

“Is the Lord’s hand shortened that he cannot save?” 
“God giveth the increase.” “In due season ye shall reap, 
if ye faint not.” And involuntarily she spoke them aloud. 

Mre, Dodd smiled. “ You are learning fast, Happy : 
‘he that watereth shall be watered again.’ I wish you 
could see how simple your duty is, my child —on/y to 
plant and water; you cannot quicken the seed or hurry 
the harvest. 

“ Perhaps I shall be patient some time, mother.” 

“ Perhaps so; but it may be a long time firat. Your 
life is all to come yet; you have been so shut up, so by 
yourself always, that it is beginning to live, to you, now.” 

That night, when the six children came to their school, 
they all wondered at Miss Happy’s sad face, and tried in 
various ways to please her; quaint childish efforts, but 
sweet enough to the girl, who had almost despaired of 
their having hearts at all. The tears stood in her eyes 
as Pauline patted her cheek with a rough brown hand. 
Robby Gunn offered her a bit of his precious chewing-gum, 
and his little sister Maudy nestled up against her arm, 
and sung with her clear, shrill voice louder than any of 
the rest, having heretofore refused stoutly to sing at all, 
pretending to be very shy. Happy recognized the good 
intent in all of them, but was most pleased when, just 
after sunset, Jack and Nan came back with flushed 
triumphant faces, and a great bunch of wild roses. 

“She an’ me went down to Moss’sswamp for em!” 
said Jack, “I knowed you'd think a heap of ’em, cos 
they smell so sweet. Don’t you rek'lect how you sot by 
them flowers somebody give ye last fall, cos they was 
sweet?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do!” said Happy, coloring with 
pleasure; “and I shall think just as much of these, 
and more, Jack; thank youeverso much, and Nan too.” 
She stooped and kissed them both; Nan returning the 
caress heartily, and Jack submitting in a shamefaced 
fashion, heartily glad it was dusk, and no boys about. 

“ Your wilderness has blossomed like a rose, hasn’t it?” 
said Mrs, Dodd, as Happy arranged the delicate, fragrant 
blossoms in an old pitcher, and set it on the stand. 
“Take courage, Happy: there is a little lookout for dawn 
now, isn’t there?” 

Happy was glad to acknowledge it; but still her heart 
ached over Addie Palmer, andshe prayed for her that night 
with increased earnestness. 

People who do not believe in prayer lose a wonderful 
rest and refuge. When time and space, the wants, the 
bitterness, or the duties of life, separate us from those we 
love so far that our help is useless to them, our voices 
silent, our eyes blind; when we know that suffering, 
illness, danger, death, may lie in wait for them every hour, 
and no strength or longing of ours can avail to help them, 
where do they fly, what hope or comfort do they have, who 
cannot give their beloved into the safe-keeping of an 
omnipotent God; who cannot pour out their tortured 
and anxious hearts to,Him who heareth and answereth 
prayer? : 

The next Sunday came, and to Happy’s great surprise 
Mary Gray lingered behind the rest of the class, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“ Miss Happy, can I speak to you?” 

The infant school-room, just across the vestibule, hap- 
pened to be empty at the time, so Happy drew the child 
in there. 

“ What is it, dear?” she said, softly. 

“Oh! I can’t talk here; can I come to your house some 
time?” 

“Yes; come to-morrow afternoon. 
Come right over after school.” 

“Don’t tell anybody, will you, please?” said Mary, ab- 
ruptly. 

“No;” and, much wondering, Happy took her hand, 
and without further words they walked over to church 
together. 

It had been a terrible effort to the shy, blunt child to 


I shall be all alone. 
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say this much, and Happy partly understood it, but she 
thought Mary had got into some trouble at school, per- 
hape, and needed her help; she was utterly surprised when, 
the next afternoon, her visitor, having arrived punctually, 
and sat some minutes in dumb, awkward silence, sud- 
denly threw herself down by Happy’s knee, and, burying 
her head in her lap, sobbed out: “Ob, I do want to be 
good!” : 

Happy felt as if a blow had struck her. Mary Gray! 
a girl whom hitherto she had classed with the most hope- 
less of her children; and yet she was here, simply, honestly, 
asking the question of all questions, without any pre- 
amble. It was the old cry, “ What shall I do to be 
saved?” in other words. Happy obeyed her first impulse, 
and, bending her head over the child’s, said in a low voice, 
“Dear Lord, help this child of thine to be like thee; 
show her how to be good, and help her every day of her 
life.” 

Mary rose from the floor and laid her head on Happy’s 
shoulder; the burden seemed lifted from both their 
hearts, and laid where it could be well borne—in the arms 
of the Saviour. 

“And you must try, too, dear, said Happy, gently and 
firmly. 


“TI do try a little; but it seems as if I never, never 
could be good!” the child answered; and as Happy led 
her on, she told in her own way how deeply she had felt 
many things that she had heard in the class; things 
Happy had thought uttered in vain, yet here, on dry 
ground, they had taken root. Poor child! it was among 
thorns. With the usual reaction of naturally shy people 
who once make up their minds to freedom of speech 
Mary poured out her whole soul to Happy; how she had 
never wanted to be a Christian till lately, because some 
Christians were so cross and hateful. Happy could sup- 
ply the original of this portrait; her humility did not 
suggest that she herself had been one reason of the avowed 
recent change in Mary’s opinion—that she meant her 
teacher when she said she did want to be like some Chris- 
tians who were good. 

“You want to be like Christ?” she suggested to the 
earnest speaker. 

“QO Miss Happy, I can’t! I don’t know. I want to 
be good, and I ain’t a bit; you don’t know how hateful 
I am at home, and everywhere. Nobody likes me; but I 
don’t care so much for that, I don’t like myself at all, and 
that’s the worst of it.” 

Happy had so newly been over all this path she could 
show the doubting, trembling feet its earliest steps, and 
set the little pilgrim’s face toward the wicket-gate. They 
parted after an hour of quiet, tender talk, with a very 
earnest kiss. Happy’s heart full of anxious thankfulness, 
and Mary, with a steady purpose that was to work out 
its ends in its own fashion, and some time brighten into 
the perfect day. 


Mrs. Dodd listened to the story of it all with the 
deepest pleasure; she longed to have her child receive 
some earnest of that faithfulness on which she trusted her 
own soul ; for she felt that the time was fast coming when 
Happy must be left to feel that faithfal Saviour's help to 
the uttermost; when she should have to leave her darling 
to walk the world’s ways without her. She had long 
known that her life was in danger from an insidious 
disease that was ready now to do its worst, within, at 
most, the next few months; and she had passed through 
@ conflict of feeling that it is neither possible nor best to 
describe, as she foresaw her own suffering, her certain 
death, and, worst of all, Happy’s lonely and unhappy con- 
dition when she should be left to such a life as that of a 
poor, sickly, and comparatively friendless\ woman must 
be. Now, after much prayer and long pangs of both 
flesh and spirit, she had attained a certain standpoint of 
endurance and courage, if not of peace: peaceful she could 
not be while she had yet to tell Happy what lay before 
them both. She had deferred it so long because she 
thoughs the girl’s physical feebleness could not bear a 
protracted strain of anxiety and distress; but within the 
last year Happy had been growing stronger, and Doctor 
Sands had given Mrs. Dodd some hope that her child 
would outgrow her constitutional troubles. This hope 
Strengthened Mra. Dodd’s resolution: she prayed hourly 
and earnestly for help, for strength, to break the matter 
to Happy. Her own personal share of the coming sorrow 
she had long faced; and now came the bitterer pang. 
She made up her mind first to go and see Miss Lavinia 
Greene, and lay the matter before her; for not only was 
she the oldest and best friend Mrs. Dodd had left, but 
with all her oddities she had a kind heart and keen “com- 
mon” sense, as this least common of all traits is called; 
and she knew that in any event Happy would find 
im hera kind and friendly counsellor. Then Mr. Payson 
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'must know; on him too she depended to watch over 
Happy’s spiritual life so far as one soul can watch for 
another. After these she would tell Happy. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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BIRTHDAY VERSES. 
BY LILY LAKETON, 

“© girls, it’s my birthday! I’m fourteen years old; 
and I’m going to be a lecturer, or something, when I 
grow up, see fI don’t!” shouted Bessie Rye, in her loud- 
est tones, as she rushed up to the group standing about 
the school-house steps, on a pleasant Monday morning. 

“T think you would do well to study your grammar 
lessons a little harder, before you set out on a lecturing 
tour,” laughingly responded Amy Brown. 

“But what made you think of such a thing as being a 
lecturer?” asked gentle Annie Lee, to whom the very idea 
was full of terror. 

“ Why, I'll tell you all about it,” replied Bessie. “ Yes- 
terday I told my Sunday-school teacher that it was my 
birthday to-day, and she asked me to look out my birth- 
day verse, and think of it, and next Sunday she would 
talk with me again about it. So I looked, and found 
that it was about the virtuous woman, Itsays ‘her price 
is far above rubies ;’ still I didn’t understand much about 
it. Well, in the afternoon, the text of our minister’s ser- 
mon was the very same verse; wasn’t it funny? Sol 
thought I'd listen. I don’t usually, for I get sleepy, try- 
ing to understand his long words ; but I heard one thing 
he said yesterday. It was, that a virtuous woman is a 
strong woman, and I got thinking about it, and I concluded 
it must be the same thing as a strong-minded woman. 
I’ve heard my father talk a great deal about them, and he 
says he admires them. So when I went home, I asked 
him if he called Mra. Hardy a strong woman, and he said, 
‘ Yes, indeed she is.’ ” 

“Who is Mrs. Hardy?” asked Annie, 

“ Why, don’t you know; she’s given ever so many lec- 
tures here, last winter,” said Bessie, 

“ Well, I don’t believe a virtuous woman means exactly 
that,” said Nellie Brooks, “ for I heard mamma saying, 
last night, that Mr. Cox’s sermon gave a fine picture of a 
good woman; so I guess he said she ought to be some- 
thing else besides strong.” 

“ But I want to know why that’s your birthday verse,” 
said little Annie. 

“ Why, don’t you know about the last chapter of Prov- 
erbs?” answered Bessie. “It has thirty-one verses, just 
as many as there are days in the month; and we can all 
have a verse of our own, whatever day our birthday 
comes. There goes the bell! I say, girls, let’s bring out 
a Bible, at recess, and find out what our birthday verses 
are. It’s so warm, we can’t play, you know.” 

Recess time cams, and the group gathered again upon 
the shady steps, Little Annie had remembered to bring 
her Bible, for she had been very much interested in the 
subject of the verses. Turning to the last chapter of 
Proverbs, she said, “‘ Now, let’s tell when our birthdays 
come, girls. When’s yours, Amy Brown?” 

“ Mine’s the twenty-sixth of May,” said Amy. 

Annie read, “She openeth her mouth with wisdom,”— 

“Ha! ha! that’s just the truth about Amy,” inter- 
rupted Bessie;.‘‘ she’s always talking to me about gram- 
mar, and saying all sorts of wise things.” 

“Well, hear the rest of it,” said Annie; “ ‘and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.’ I think that’s true, too, 
for she’s always kind about it.” 

“See what mine is, It’s the twentieth of February,” 
said Nellie Brooks. 

“Oh, that’s a beautiful verse!” said Annie. ‘‘ She 
stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, “ I wish I could be like that, for it’s 
just like mamma, She’s just the dearest, kindest mamma 
that ever was, and I do believe she loves to be kind to 
poor folks better than anything else in the world.” 

“Mine’s the sixteenth of September,” said Alice 
Sawyer. 

“ The sixteenth,” said Annie. “Oh, yes! ‘She considereth 
a field, and buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard!’” 

“ Well, I wonder if I shall do that,” said Alice. “I do 
like to work in the garden though, and I suppose that’s 
something like planting a vineyard.” 

‘“ Oh, here come the boys!” said Bessie. “ Charlie Brown, 
when’s your birthday? We’re in the girls’ chapter, but 
perhaps your birthday will come right.” 

When the matter had been further explained, Charlie 








felt as much interest as the girls, and named his birthday, 
the ninth of November, Annie read the ninth verse: 
“Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause 
of the poor and needy.” 

“O Charlie!” said his sister Amy, “ isn’t that splendid ? 
You'll be a lawyer, or a judge, or something great.” 

“What's the eighth verse?” asked Nellie Brooks ; 
“that’s my brother Sam’s. Mother says she wants him 
to be a city missionary when he grows up. Oh, I can see 
over your shoulder, Annie! ‘Open thy mouth for the 
dumb, in the cause of all such as are appointed to destruc- 
tion.’ That's a pretty good one for a city missionary, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Mine’s the fourth of March,” said Freddy King. 

“ Well, that is funny,” said Nellie, still peeping over 
Annie’s shoulder. “It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is 
not for kings to drink”— She suddenly paused, for she 
remembered that little Freddy’s father had died from the 
effects of intemperance, not long before, and had left the 
poor mother to work hard, in order to bring up her little 
family in anything likecomfort. Freddy, however, looked 
at the verse when he went home, and thought in his heart 
that, if God would help him, he would never touch strong 
drink of any kind. 

“My brother's is the first,” said Annie Lee, hastening 
to fill the blank caused by Nellie’s confusion. “ Well, I 
don’t see what meaning there is to that. It is “The 
words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 
taught him.’” 

“ Hurrah!” cried John Jones, the terror of the little boys, 
who stood upon the edge of the group,—“ hurrah! that’s 
a good one for Georgie Lee,—tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings, poor little boy |” 

“Tv’s mean to talk so,” said Charlie Brown, even now 
beginning to “judge righteously,” as his text had said; 
“ you ought to be ashamed, Jones, to bully a little fellow 
that way. I'll tell you, Georgie, if you remember your 
mother’s words as well as King Lemuel did, and do as 
much good as he did, you'll be a better man than ever 
John Jones will be.” 

John walked slowly away, saying, doggedly: “ Who 
cares for you, Charlie Brown?” Yet John didcare; and in 
his heart he felt very mean, when he thought of Charlie’s 
manly words and bearing. 

“Oh! that’s my mother’s verse,” said Nellie Brooks, 
“ the twenty-eighth. ‘Her children arise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her.’ Isn’t that 
just the text for mamma, Sam? I guess papa would join us 
in that,” 

“ What’s your verse, Annie Lee?” said Amy Brown. 
“ You haven’t read your own yet.” 

“Yes, Annie, read youra,” said several voices. 

“Mine is the twenty-ninth,” said Annie, “and I wish 
it was true.” 


“Oh, it is true!” said Nellie. “ Listen, girls: ‘ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all.” 

“Good |” 

“ Good!” 

“That's true!” 

“ Yes, that’s so!” and the voices all spoke at once in 
expression of their approval; for dear little Annie Lee was 
a general favorite among her schoolmates. 

“Oh, it isn’t true, girls! You don’t know all about me,” 
said Annie; “but hark! I think my mother’s verseis the 
best of all. Hers is the thirtieth: ‘Favor is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s best of all,” said Miss Ashly, the teacher, 
who had come to the door for a breath of air, and had 
overheard the last words of the conversation, 

“O Miss Ashly!” said Nellie, “‘ we were looking at our 
birthday verses in the thirty-first of Proverbs, and Bessie 
Rye says that a virtuous woman means a strong woman, 
like Mra. Hardy, to go about lecturing. Do you think 
so?” 


‘Why, Bessie,” said her teacher, “a virtuous woman 
means a strong and good woman, whether she lectures, 
or teaches, or does housework, or whatever she may do 
We can all be strong and good, if we remember that thir 
tieth verse, which Annie just read. That is what I hope 
you will al] learn—to fear the Lord; not to be afraid of him, 
but to fear to displease him. If we alldo that, then the 
thirty-first verse will be a precious promise to us all, as 
it has been, indeed, tome. That is my verse, the thirty- 
first : ‘ Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.’ My father told me, when I 
was a very little girl, that I should never forget my birth- 
day, for it is the last day ofthe year. So you see I begin 
the year the day beforehand. But now itis time for the 
bell.” 
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LESSON 2, SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 1878. 
Title: THE SCRIPTURES FOUND AND SEARCHED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Seancnu rue ScrirTurrs; ron IN THEM YE THINK 
YE HAVE ETERNAL LIFE: AND THEY ARE TIEY WHICH TESTIFY OF MP— 
John & : 39. 


Lesson Topic: Sin Disclosed by the Law. 


1, Finding the Law, vy. 14-17. 
2. Considering the Law, v. 18. 
8. Feeling the Law, v. 19-22. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, April8: 2 Chron, 34: 14 22. Sin disclosed by the law. 
Tuesday, April 9: Ex. 20.117. Receiving the law. 
Wednesday, April 10: Deut. 31: 1-13. Reading the law. 
Thursday, April 11: Neh. 8:18. Explaining the law. 
Priday, April 12: Psa. 119: 1-16. Considering the law. 
Saturday, April 13: Rom. 3: 1-20. Condemned by the law. 
Swnday, April 14: Gal. 3: 1-14. Redeemed from the law. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2Chron, 34; 14 22.} 


14, And when they brought out the money that was brought 
into the house of the Lorp, Hilkiah the priest found a book of 
the law of the Lorp given by Moses. 

15. And Hilkiah answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, I 
have found the book of the law in the house of the Lory. And 
Hilkiah delivered the book to Shaphan. 

16. And Shaphan carried the book to the king, and brought 
the king word back again, saying, All that was committed to thy 
servants, they do it. 

17. And they have gathered together the money that was 
found in the house of the Lorp, and have delivered it into the 
hand of the overseers, and to the hand of the workmen. 

18, Then Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the 
priest hath given me a book. And Shaphan read it before the 
king. 

19. And it came to pass, when the king had heard the words 
of the law, that he rent his clothes. 

20, And the king commanded Hilkiah and Ahikam the son of 
Shaphan, and Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the scribe, 
and Asaiah a servant of the king’s, saying, 

21. Go, inquire of the Lorp for me, and for them that are left 
in Israel and in Judah, concerring the words of the book that is 
found: for great is the wrath of the Lorp that is poured out upon 
us, because our fathers have not kept the word of the Lorp, to do 
after all that is written in this book. 

22. And Hilkiah, and they that the king had appointed, went to 
Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the con of Tikvath, 
the son of Hasrah, keeper of the wardrobe; (now she dwelt in 
Jerusalem in the college ;) and they spake to her to that effect. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Chron. 34:14. Book of the law.——And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is before 
the priests the Levites: and it shall be with him, and he shall 
read therein all the days of his life. Deut. 17: 18, 19.——This 
book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
all that is written therein. Josh. 1:8-——For Ezra had pre- 
pared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to 
teach in Israel statutes and judgments. Ezra 7: 10. His 
delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night. Psa. 1: 2.——They have cast away the law 
of the Lord of hosts, and despised the word of the Holy One of 
Israel. Isa. 5: 24 ——How do ye say, We are wise, and the law 
of the Lord is with us. Jer. 8: 8——And when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, they returned 
into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth. Luke 2: 39. 

v.15. I have found,.——lIf thon seekest her as silver, 
and searchest for her as for hid treasures, then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. 
Prov. 2:4,5.——Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Prov. 
8:13. 

Delivered the book.——Withhold not good from them 








to whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 
Prov. 8: 27. 

v.16. Carried the book tothe king. And Shaphan 
the scribe showed the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath 
delivered me a book. And Shaphan read it before the king 
2 Kings 22: 10.——And they went in to the king into the court, 
bat they laid up the roll in the chamber of Elishama the scribe, 
and told all the words in the ears of the king. So the king sent 
Jehudi to fetch the roll; and he took it out of Elishama the 
seribe’s chamber. And Jehudi read it in the ears of the king, 
and in the ears of all the princes that stood beside the king. 
Jer. 36: 20, 21, 


v.19. When the king heard. And it came to pass, 
when king Hezekiah heard it, that he rent his clothes, and 
covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house of the 
Lord, 2 Kings 19: 1. And rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God. Joel 2:13.——By 
the law is the knowledge of sin. Rom. 3: 20. I had not 
known sin, but by the law. Rom, 7:7.——I through the law 
am dead unto the law. Gal. 2:19——As many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curse: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that continueth notin all things which are written in 
the book of the law todo them. Gal. 3: 10. 


V.21. Inquire of the Lord for me,——tThe people 
come unto me to inquire of Ged. Ex. 18: 15.——(Beforetime in 
Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, 
and let us go to the seer: for Ae that is now called a Prophet 
was beforetime called a Seer.) 1Sam 9: 9——And Jehoshaphat 
said unto the king of Israel, Inquire, I pray thee, at the word of 
the Lord to-day. 1 Kings 22: 5. Inquire, I pray thee, of the 
Lord for us. Jer. 21: 2——Son of man, speak unto the elders 
of Israel, and say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; Are ye 
come to inquire of me? As I live, saith the Lord God, I will not 
be inquired of by you. Ezek. 20: 3. 


Them that are left in Israel,—tThe king of Assyria 
took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed 
them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes. 2 Kings 17: 6——Pekah the son of Rema- 
liah slew in Judah a hundred and twenty thousand in one day, 
which were all valiant men; because they had forsaken the Lord 
God of their fathers. 2 Chron. 28: 6——Lift up thy prayer for 
the remnant that is left. Isa. 37: 4——Let, we beseech thee, 
our supplication be accepted before thee, and pray for us unto 
the Lord thy God, even for all this remnant, for we are left but 
a few of many, as thine eyesdo behold us. Jer. 42: 2. 


Great is the wrath of the Lord.—Buat it shall come 
to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to observe to do all his commandments and his statutes 
which I command thee this day; that all these curses shall come 
upon thee, and overtake thee. Deut. 28: 15.——For the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. Rom. 1: 18.——Tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil; of the Jew 
first, and also of the Gentile. Rom. 2: 9——The law worketh 
wrath: for where no law is, there is no transgression. Rom. 
4: 15——ZJt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God. Heb. 10:31. 


v.22. The prophetess. And Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. Ex. 
15: 20.——And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she 
judged Israel at that time. Judg, 4: 4——Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost. Luke 1: 41.——And there was one Anna, 
a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser... 
she coming in that instant gave thanks likewise unto the Lord 
and spake of him to all them that looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem. Luke 2: 36-38 ——This is that which was spoken by 
the prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: and on 
my servants and on my hand-maidens I will pour out in those 
days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy. Acts 2: 16-18—— 
The same man had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 
Acts 21:9——But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
with Aer head uncovered dishonoreth her head: for that is even 
all one as if she were shaven. 1 Cor. 11: 5. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Lesson 1 led up to the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, 
“when he had purged the land, and the house,” and when 
he took steps to repair the newly cleansed temple. Shaphan, 
Maaseiah, and Joah were charged with the work of repair- 
ing (see v. 8). For the prosecution of this work money 
had been collected from every place which had been visited 
by Josiah and his helpers in their tour of purgation. Such 
was the zeal and devotion of those who wrought at the 
repairs, that money was entrusted to them, and expended by 
them, without a reckoning being demanded (see 2 Kings 
2: 4-7; and v. 9-13, preceding the lesson). 

It was during the progress of these repairs that Hilkiah, 
the high-priest, discovered a copy of the law, the account 
of which, with its results, forms the lesson now in hand. 
The statement that ‘ when they brought out the money .. . 
Hilkiah the priest found a book of the law,” seems to 
indicate that this book had been concealed, probably for 
safe-keeping, in the treasure vaults of the temple. These 





had been little used during the immediately preceding 
reigns. 

Huldsh is the first prophetess named since Deborah, who 
flourished B.C. 1325 (Judg.4: 4). Her reply is given in 
verses 23-28, immediately following the lesson. It confirmed 
Joeiah’s worst fears for the city and the nation; but it 
promised exemption for him, as he was to be gathered to his 
grave in peace (v..26-28). Josiah’s efforts for the religious 
restoration of his people, and for averting the coming wrath, 
are set forth in 2 Kings 23: 1-25; 2 Chron. 34: 29-33; 35: 
1-19. These services were held in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign (2 Chron. 35: 19), which is Dr. William 
Smith's reason for understanding 2 Chron. 34: 8, as not 
fixing the time when these repairs began. To repair the 
temple, and to prepare for and hold this passover, would 
require more time, in his judgment, than could be found in 
one year. But the preparations were well advanced, and 
the work was vigorously pressed, so that a rapid completion 
was possible. The phrase ‘“ when he had purged ” (2 Chron. 
34: 8) may be rendered, “in the purging,” and so be merely 
“a note of time and circumstance.” The closing records of 
Josiah’s life are given in 2 Kings 23: 25-30; 2 Chron. 35: 
20-27. See also Jer. 22: 10; Lam. 5: 20. 

With surrounding nations Josiah was on favorable terms. 
With Egypt peace had existed from the preceding reigns; 
Assyria was tottering, and about the time Josiah completed 
his reforms it fell. On its ruins rose the empires of the 
Medes and of Babylon. Josiah’s death occurred B. C. 610 
(608?). Pharaoh-necho of Egypt, with a great army, was 
marching against Babylon. He followed the plain by the 
sea northward, and thencs moved eastward through the 
valley of Esdraelon, which lay north of Judah. Against 
this force Josiah went out to battle ; but with what particular 
intent is not clear. Inthis assault Josiah fell. Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, and Jeremiah (the earlier days of his prophecy) 
all belong to the times of Josiah. After Josiah the kingdom 
of Judah was virtually at an end, although its overthrow 
was delayed come twenty-two years. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY 6, H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(14.) And while they were taking out the money that was 
brought into the house of Jehovah, Hilkiah the priest found 
the book of the law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses. (15.) 
And Hilkiah answered and said to Shaphan, the scribe, I 
have found the book of the law in the house of Jehovah; 
and Hilkiah gave the book toShaphan. (16) And Shaphan 
carried the book to the king, and farther made report to the 
king, saying, All that was committed to thy servants, 
they are doing. (17.) And they have emptied out the 
money that was found in the house of Jehovah, and have 
delivered it into the hands of the overseers and the work- 
men. (18.) And Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, 
Hilkiah the priest hath given me a book. And Shaphan 
read in it before the king. (19) And when the king heard the 
words of the law, he rent his clothes. (20) And the king 
commanded Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and 
Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the scribe, and Asaiah 
the king’s servant, saying, (21.) Go, inquire of Jehovah 
for me and for them that are left in Israel and in Judah, 
concerning the words of the book that is found; for great is 
the wrath of Jehovah that is poured out upon us becaase 
our fathers have not kept the word of Jehovah to do accord- 
ing to all that is written in this bock. (22.) And Hilkiah 
and they that the king [had commanded] went to Huldah 
the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tokahath [or, 
Tokhath] the son of Hasrah, keeper of the wardrobe (she 
dwelt in Jerusalem in the Mishneh), and spake to her to that 
effect. 

NOTES. 


Verse 14.—The last lesson closed with Jogiah’s directions 
to certain of his officers to repair the temple. These, or 
their agents, went throughout the whole land, including the 
territory of the Ten Tribes (verse 9),to collect money for 
that purpose, and the work of repair went on under the 
superintendence of some of the Levites; compare the quite 
similar account of the temple repairs made by Joash (2 Chron. 
24, 2 Kings 12). A brief account of Josiah’s repairs is given 
in 2 Kings 22: 1-7. Our lesson, after the mention, in the 
preceding verses (10-13) of the completion of the work, 
returns to an earlier point in it, in order to describe at length 
the important discovery made by Hilkiah. See the parallel 
almost identical narrative in 2 Kings 22: 8-14, in which, 
however, this verse (14) is omitted. The priest’s discovery 
was made while they were taking out the money that was 
brought into the house of Jehovah by the king’s agents and 
by the people; that is, while the Levites and priests were 
thus occupied in pouring out and counting and disbursing 
the money, the high-priest came upon the book, how or 
where is not said. Neither “ when they took out” (or, 
brought out) nor “when they had taken out” gives the 
precise force of the original ; the “ finding” oecurred during 
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the “ taking out,” and this incident belongs in order of time, 
according to a frequent habit of the Hebrew (and also of | 


modern) historians, in the preceding paragraph, probably just 


after verse 11.—Hilkiah the priest fownd the book of the law of 
Jehovah by the hand of Moses. The word here rendered 
“law” (tora) means, literally, “ ingtruction” (from the same 
stem is moreh, mar, “teacher, master,” as in mar-an atha) ; 
it is used of any teaching communicated by God to man, as 
in Job 22: 22, and in Isa. 8: 16, where the prophet calls his 
preceding discourse fora, instruction, law. More particularly 
it is employed of the instruction given to Israel by Jehovah 
through Moses, and, in that case, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes to mean the whole of the legislation con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, sometimes (in Josh. 8: 32) of so 
much as could be written on the stones of an altar; in every 
case we have to determine as far as possible from the context 
what is intended. The expression used in our verse, “ the 
book of the law,” is not definite; the “ book” might con- 
taia more or less, and we can only infer from what is said of 
its contents in verse 21, that it did contain such threatenings 
as are found in Ley. 26 and Deut. 28,29. That it was 
fownd implies that it had been lost sight of, how and when 
we do not know; perhaps it was concealed in Manasseh’s 
reign to avoid the anger of that furious tyrant. Up to 
this time Josiah had been worshiping Jehovah according to 
certain prescriptions (fixing the sacrifices, etc ), which were 
known to the priests either from a book or through oral 
tradition; now he is aroused from his complacent con- 
templation of his pious reform by the terrific denunciations 
of the new book. Such books or instructions, then, as he 
had before this possessed, did not contain these denuncia- 
tions. Just as the early Christians had manuscripts of parts 
of the gospels and the epistles, so it is not improbable that 
there were scattered among the Israelites fragmentary law- 
books; as, indeed, the maintenance of the temple-worship in 
the earlier part of Josiah's reign more naturally implies 
something of this sort. But this copy, found by Hilkiah, 
the king had not seen. The definite article in “the book 
of the law” (not “a book of thelaw”) impliesthat Hilkiah 
regarded the book found as completer than any other he 
had seen, or, perhaps, that he regarded it as the one complete 
copy. The expression, by the hand of Moses, points to 
Moses as the divinely instructed lawgiver, the man through 
whom (by whose hand) the law was given; there is no 
reference in it to a manuscript written by his hand. 

Verze 15.—Shaphan the scribe was the king’s private 
secretary and treasurer, and his confidential minister; it was 
therefore natural that the high-priest should hand the book 
to him to take to the king. 

Verses 16, 175-Shaphan carried the book to the king, and 
further made report of the work done on the temple; it would 
seem that he was specially entrusted, on the part of the 
king, with the oversight of the work, or the duty of report- 





ing naturally devolved on him as secretary. The report was | 
mads while the repairing was still in progress: All that 

was committed to thy servants they are doing, not “ they have | 
done.” It is equivalent to saying: ‘The work is going on 

satisfactorily, we are carrying out all your orders.” The | 
statement in verse 17 refers to what is related in verses 10, | 
11, above. The two clasees of employees, overseers and work- 
men, are the same as those mentioned in chapter 24 (and 2 
Kings 12) in the account of Joash’s restoration of the temple. 

Here, however, nothing is said of the priests having charge | 
of the money ; it was disbursed by the special cfficers ap- | 
pointed by the king. 


Verse 18 —Having finished his report of the work (see the 
word “further” in verse 16), Shaphan goes on to tell the 
king of the book. In Kings (22: 8) it is said that he had 
himself already read it, namely, when Hilkiah first gave it 
tohim. He now speaks of it not as ‘the book,” but asa 
book, as if he had no offinion about its character, or did not | 
wish to express any. He, doubtless at the king's command, 
read in it. that is, read a part or parts of it before the king. 
Kings (22: 10) has, “ read it:"’ that is, read (speaking in a 
general way)‘all of it; the difference is merely one of cxpres- 
sion. 


Verse 19.— And when the king heard the words of the lav, | 
he rent his clothes. He acted as if a great calamity had 
fallen upon him, and he was filled with dismay. As the 
garments cover and protect the person, the act of rendirg 
them symbolically expresses the destruction of one’s protec- 
tion, or hope, or desire; the man takes for the moment the 
attitude of powerlessness and despair. As the king's grief 
arises from his sudden pereeption of the nation’s deep sin 
against Jehovah and their consequent exposure to severe 
punishment, his act is an outburst of patriotism as well as 
of piety. 

Verse 20 —In this emergency, feeling that a dreadful evil 
is impending over his people and himself, he determines to 
seek special guidance from Jehovah, and for that purpose 
sends a select body of messengers.—Hilkiah. It was appro- 
priate that the high-priest, the chief representative of the 
outward and national worship of Jehovah in his sanctuary, 
should now go to inquire his will on behalf of the nation — 


salem at that time, the prophetess Huldah. 


;in Jerusalem. 


| Ahikam the son of Shaphan. He was here chosen, no doubt, 


as @ prince, the son of the king's confidential minister; he is 
favorably known to us as the preserver of the prophet 


| Jeremiah’s life on a critical occasion (Jer. 26: 24). As it 


was in the chamber of another son of Shaphan, and in the 
ears of his grandson, that Baruch read Jeremiah’s first collec- 
tion of prophecies (Jer. 36: 10,11), while the prophet him- 
self was in prison, (and see Jer. 36: 19, 25.) we may infer 
that this family at least maintained a constant friendship 
for that forsaken and persecuted servant of God; so, after 
the destruction of the city, Jeremiah lived with Ahikam's 
son Gedaliah—Abdon the son of Micah, otherwise un- 
known; in Kings (22: 12) he is called: “ Akbor the son of 
Micaiah,” which is perhaps the correcter form of the name, 
since a son of Akbor is mentioned among the princes in 
Jer. 36: 12. One of these names might easily be written 
for the other by a copyist of manuscripts —Shaphan the 
scribe, a prince and a good man, the father of worthy sons 
As has already been implied, the title scribe” is wholly 
different in significance from the eame term as used in the 
Book of Ezra and in the New Testament. The later scribes 
were atudenta of the law; but in Josiah’s time the title 
belonged to a royal officer, and there is no indication that 
Shaphan's daties were other than civil. He does not appear 
in the history after this —Asaiah the king's servant; that is, 
an officer specially attached to the king’s person, probably a 
man of noble birth (as all his associates were), but not else- 
where mentioned; the name occurs several times in the Old 
Testament. 


Verse 21.—The king’s instructions to his messengers give 
us an intimation of the contents of the book. The phrase 
inquire of Jehovah formerly meant to consult him by Urim 
and Thummim, but had now a different meaning. Consulta- 
tion by Urim and Thummim is not mentioned in the history 
after David's time; it seems, soon after this, to have given 
way to inquiry through the prophets; but compare Neh 
7: 65.—For me and for them that are left in Israel and in 
Judah, He puts himself, as king, shepherd, representative, 
in a division apart, and over ageinst him all his people, 
whore fate he, as one of them and their head, here enters 
into with keenest sympathy and godly anxiety. The ex- 
pression: “them that are left” represents the people asa 
feeble remnant, more than half the whole nation having been 
carried into captivity by the Aesyrians and the surround- 
ing tribes. By including Jsrael as well as Judah in his 
message, he indicates that he is not governed by geographical 
lines, that in this grievous trouble he is not less near to his 
brethren of the Ten Tribes than to his own kingdom, since 
all are now bound together in a religious (though not 
political) unity. The expression here used is more natural 
and appropriate than that in Kings (22: 13): “Go, inquire 
for me and for the people, and for all Judah.” His imagi- 
nation, excited by the appalling picture drawn in the book, 
represents the wrath of Jehovah as already poured oué on his 
people in consequence of the failure of the fathers to do his 
will. This view is based on the conception of a relation 
between Jehovah and the nation as such; though the erring 
fathers are now dead, the nation exists, and must suffer the 
consequences of the ancestral sin, as, indeed, by dispensa- 
tion of God, each generation suffers for the errors of its 
predecessors (compare Matt. 23: 35). 


Verse 22 —H ltiah and they that the king [hud commanded] 
The insertion of the bracketed words, or their equivalent, 
is required by the sense; the Greek version has “said” 
(commanded); the Latin Vulgate, “ they that had been sent 
with him by the king” Kings (22: 14) repeats the names 
of the envoys, as above. Toe messengers go, not to a priest, 
but to the most prominent prophetical personage in Jeru- 
Probably 


Jeremiah was still living in Anathoth, and was not known 


Of Haldah’s husband Shallum we know 
nothing further; but his official position, and the tracing of 


| his genealogy back to the third generation, imply that he 


was of a good family. His father’s name is written in the 
Hebrew text Jokdhath, but in the margin Tokhath, while 


| Kings (verse 14) has Tikwah (the form of which our author- 


ized version here imitates); it is hard to say which is the 
correct writing. So the name of Shallum’s grandfather is 
written Harhas in Kings and Hasrah in Chronicles, with 
some probability in favor of the former.—Keeper of the 
wardrobe, that is, probably not of the royal wardrobe, but of 
the priestly vestments in the temple; such an officer in the 
temple of Baal is mentioned in 2 Kings 10: 22. In that 
case Shallum was doubtless a Levite. Whether he was still 
alive, is not said; the prophetess herself is deecribed as 
living in Jerusalem in the Mishneh, a word whose exact 
geographical meaning is not known. Its literal significa- 
tion, “ the second,” would naturally point to some division 
of the city, and, as in Zeph. 1: 10 it 1s mentioned in con- 
nection with the fish-gate, it was probably on the northern 


-or northwestern side of the city: whether it was called 


“second” as being an addition, or as being lower than Zion, 
is not known. The term merely designates the quarter of 
the city in which Huldah lived, whieh, so far as we know, 





had no special connection with her prophetic character. 
Other prophetic women of the Old Testament are Deborah 
(Judg. 4: 4), Hannah (1 Sam, 2: 1-10), perhaps Abigail 
(1 Sam. 25: 2431), and Isaiah's wife (Isa. 8:3). Huldah’s 
answer is given in verses 23-28 of our chapter, and its ¢ffect 
in the following narrative. The great forward movement 
conducted by Josiah was therefore largely induced by the 
discovery of the book. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Hitkiah the priest found a book of the law of the Lord 
(v. 14). Hilkiah doesn’t seem to have missed the book while 
it was yet unfound. Apparently he had been going on in 
his work without it, as if it were not a necessity. Yet all 
the while it was close at hand in the house of the Lord 
where he ministered. Hilkiah wasn’t the last religious 
teacher who tried to do his work without the book,of God's 
law to guide him. There are preachers whose sermons show 
no special study of the Bible, and but slight acquaintance 
with its teachings. Even when great theological questions 
come up for discussion, they are more inclined to tell what 
they think about them, than what the Bible declares. And 
there are Sunday-echool teachers who try almost any method 
of interesting their scholars rather than by leading them in 
Bible stady. They are constantly on the lookout for some 
“ good story” to tell the children, or some “ good book” to 
read tothem. Whoever has the work of a minister of 
the Lord, in pulpit, in Sunday-school, or in the family, had 
better turn for his guidance to the ‘ book of the law of the 
Lord;” and if it ien’t at hand, he had better hunt in the 
Lord’s house until he finds it. 

And Hilkiah delivered the book to Shophan (v.15). That 
was right. The book had been lost sight of quite long 
enough. Now that Hilkiah had found it, it was his duty to 
let some one else know about it. Shaphan needed its truths 
quite as much as Hilkiah, and was as fairly entitled to 
them. Whoever has knowledge of the Bible ought to make 
that knowledge serviceable to others. There are none too 
many at present proclaiming the truths of the Bible. If you 
know of anybody who hasn't the Bible, give him a copy. 
If you read a chapter which impresses you, let somebody 
else know of it. Tell Bible stories to the children at home, 
Teach Bible lessons to children in Sunday-rchool. Apply 
Bible teachings to every-day life among your friends and 
bnsiness acquaintances. The book of the law of the Lord 
ought to be found in the house of the Lord; but its truths 
ought not to be shut up there. Have you helped Shaphan 
to know about the Bible? If not, whom have you helped 
in this direction ? 

And Shaphan carried the book to the king (v. 16). Pass it 
along. It will never get abéve its properephere. Theking 
is neither too great nor too wise to be the gainer by Bible 
study. That book was never meant for children only, 
although they can get a great deal of good out of it. Their 
fathers and mothers ought to learn new lessons from it 
daily. It is not for the'common people merely. Whoever 
is lower than the Lord himself can profit by the study of the 
book of the law of the Lord. Are all in your Sunday- 
school who ought to be there? If not, what keeps them 
out? 


And Shaphan read it before the king (v. 18). A Bible is of 
no use unless somebody reads it. Bible distribution isa very 
good thing, but Bible-reading is better. A closed Bible on 
the parlor table is of no more practical value as a means of 
salvation than a horseshoe nailed over the front door is 
effective in keeping out witches. Among the important reli- 
gious statistics which are gathered from time to time in 
various communities, it is more important to know how 
many families read the Bible or hear it read than how 
many families have it on hand. Here is the value of Bible- 
readers to go from house to house reading the book to those 
who would not read it for themselves. Here is the advantage 
of Sanday-school missionaries, gathering the people, old and 
young, into places of Bible reading and Bible study. 
Here is the profit of reading the Bible at family worship 
and in the pulpit, and anywhere and everywhere where 
hearers are to found. ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
img by the word of God.” 


When the king had heard the words of thelaw . . . herenthia 
clothes(v. 19). There1slittle comfort to anybody in the words 
of thelaw. It wouldn’t cheer the heart of a murderer to read 
anew God's commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill;” or ofathief 
to read “ Thou shalt not steal ;” or of a profane man to read, 
“The Lord will not hold him guiltless who taketh his name 
in vain;” or of a half-way servant of God to read, ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might.” It would not gladden 
a godly parent’s heart, when his son was disobedient and 
ungrateful, to read over the curses pronounced against astub- 
born and rebellious child. Nor would it give joy to the right- 
eous king of an idolatrous people to have his mind refreshed 
with the threatenings of God against that people if they 
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forsook the worship and service of Jehovah. The law is not 
designed to make people feel comfortable. Its purpose is to 
show them their sin, “ that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world may become guilty before God ;" that so under 
® sense of sin there may be a longing for a Saviour from sin 
and ite penalties. 

And the king commanded, . . . Go, inquire of the Lord for 
me... concerning the words of the book(v. 20,21). Rending 
his garments didn't satisfy the king. He wanted to find a 
way out from under the curse of those sins which the law 


had disclosed to him. It is never enough for asinner to feel | 


the force of his sins. He ought to seek escape from them. 
What if there is a great deal of weeping when a funeral ser- 
mon is preached? What if the whole congregation is in tears 
when a minister tells with unusual power of sin and its conse- 
quences? What if the children of one class or of all the 
school cry as if their hearts would break at the earnest 
words of teacher or superintendent? If there is no inquir- 
ing of the Lord for salvation at such a time, the only result 
of all thie weeping or rending of clothing is to harden the 
hearts of those having a part in it, and to render them less 
likely to be again disturbed by a similar disclosure of sin. 
For this reason there is a gain from an “ inquiry-meeting” 
after a pungent sermon or a stirring talk. Itis a danger- 
ous thing to let people, young or old, shed tears, or tear their 
clothing, over their sins, and stop with that demonstration. 

And they . . . went to Huldah the prophetess (v. 22). What- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the relative 
positions of the sexes, it must be admitted that a woman who 
is well informed in God's truth is greatly superior to a man 
who isn’t. There are godly wives of irreligious rulers and 
statesmen who ought to be inquired of by their hu:bands 
concerning the things of the kingdom of God. There are 
great men, according to the world’s standard, who to-day 
would do well to go back to their Bible-loving mothers, and 
learn of them the best of all lessons. Women versed in the 
Scriptures are in many churches competent to instruct their 
pastors in a knowledge of the most precious truths of God's 
word, And it is one of the great advantages of the Sunday- 
school that it gives to these women the opportunity of doing 
a glorious work for the Lord and his people. Take courage, 
Huldah! You shall yet have a chance to teach the king 
and the priest in the things which they need to know. 
Those who are to be rulers in church and state are possibly 
already under your instruction—in your home or in your 





THE LOST BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSIIN PHELPS, D.D. 

The apocryphal historian of Judea extols the memory 
of King Josiah as being “sweet as honey in all mouths, 
and as music at a banquetof wine.” This Oriental eulogy 
is due largely to his agency ip the recovery of the Jost 
Bible of his kingdom. 

Few more remarkable events can happen in a nation’s 
history than the loss of the sacred book of its religion. 
Nations have deliberately abandoned the faith of their 
fathers, and adopted a new religion. But the loss of a 
religion from a nation’s memory, so that its sacred book, 
when recovered, is welcomed as a novelty, is an event 
seldom if ever paralleled outside of Judean annals, The 
remedy of such a loss is justly regarded as the great event 
of the reign of Josiah. 

Scarcely can a more sublime scene for a great historic 
painting be conceived of than that of this youthful mon- 
arch,—standing amidst the assembled magnates of his 
kingdom, and leaning against a pillar of the temple 
while he reads to the astonished crowd brought together 
by the news of the discovery, the whole Book of Deuter- 
onomy, from beginning to end. 

No wonder that the devout monarch rent his robe, and 
the people were overwhelmed at the anathemas which 
they had brought down upon themselves and their chil- 
dren by permitting the religion of their fathers to pass 
utterly out of the traditions of the kingdom. 

We may make an instructive use of this scene, by 
inquiring what we should lose, if we should part with the 
Christian Scriptures and with all the institutions and 
blessings for which we are indebted to them. We appre- 
ciate a treasure most thoroughly when we have lost it. 
We realize the value of a fortune, of health, of a friend, of 
a good name, most keenly, when they have gone from us. 
“ Blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 

Infidels often charge us with childishness in loving our 
Bible as we do. “Why care so much for a book?” they 
say; “why revere so devoutly an antiquated volume, 
which the world has outlived, whose fables children 
marvel at, and wise men laugh at?” The best answer to 
these things is to imagine that the world had lost “ the 
book,” and had lost with it all that it has given to man- 
kind, Would that bea thing for wise men to laugh at, 
and wits to jeer at? 

1, In the loss of the Bible and its fruits, we should lose 


the knowledge of the true God. History proves this 
beyond reasonable dispute. An unanswerable argument 
for the fact of a revelation from God, is the fact that the 
world needs one to aasure it that there isa God. God 
_must speak, or man does not find him. Men are like 
| lost children searching in the darkness for their father 
and their father’s house. He is searching for them too; 
| but they do not recognize him till they hear hia voice, 
| calling their names in the wilderness or in the fog. When we 
are taunted with thé fact that ours is the religion of a 
book, the answer is sufficient, that mankind needs a 
book to keep alive in the earth the knowledge of a spirit- 
ual and personal God. Blot out the Bible and its effects 
from the world’s history, and we fall back by slow but 
sure gradations into the condition of the most debased 
of African tribes. Serpents and monkeys become our 
deities. Weare fortunate above many of our fellow-men, 
if we rise so high as to pray to the golden globe of fire 
which rises every morning over our eastern hills. 

2. By the loss of the Scriptures and their results from 
the knowledge of mankind, we should lose, sooner or later, 
our institutions of benevolence. Benevolence on any large 
scale, and in the form of permanent institutions, and for 
all classes of mankind, is a biblical idea. Hospitals, 
asylums for the insane, retreats for the fatherless and for 
widows, and the thousand kindred forms in which charity 
to the unfortunate and the poor has expressed itself in 
Christian lands, are among the trophies of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 


The sporadic and fitful attempts of charity to express 
itself in heathen institutions do not deserve mention by 
the side of the beneficent records of Christianity. A 
heathen philosopher, once visiting this country, was con- 
ducted through many of our public buildings. When he 
had received our hospitality, and was about to return, he 
eaid toa friend: “ Your prisons, and your dungeons, and 
your scaffolds, and your armies I understand, my country 
can outdo you in such things; but your orphan asylums 
and old men’s homes, astonish me; and your homes 
for old women would seem to my people ridiculous.” 

Even De Tocqueville, coming from a papal country, 
where the Scriptures are padlocked, was amazed to see 
charity extended in this Bible land to criminals. Our 
societies for reform of prison discipline were a novelty to 
him. Said he: “In my country, once a rascal always 
arascal, You do things differently.” Yes, we do things 
taught by the example of Him who ate with publicans 
and sinners. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that charity, in the 
form of almsgiving, cannot exist without the Bible. 
Heathenism has often made that a condition of salvation. 
But charity systematized, charity extended into all the 
sinuosities of social life, charity founded on the principle 
of the common brotherhood of man, cannot exist where the 
Bible is unknown. The brotherhood of man is a biblical 
idea. It is revealed from heaven. The popular mind of 
the race has never originated it when left to work out its 
own theories of society. Moreover, even such forms of 
benevolence as do exist in heathen lands do not stand the 
assaults of human selfishness, in the long run, unlesa 
reinforced by the religion of the Scriptures. The drift of 
heathen civilization is downward, not upward. Nothing 
but the word of God has restorative force enough, as a 
humanizing and civilizing power, to arrest that decline, 
and give to the principle of benevolence a permanent and 
sovereign sway in social institutions, 

A pamphlet lies upon my table of more than three 
hundred octavo pages, which contains little else than the 
titles, with brief explanatory notes, of the charitable 
institutions of the city of New York alone. The combined 
literatures of Greece and Rome never produced a volume 
like that. They never could. The ancient republics con- 
tained in their palmiest days no material for the produc- 
tion of such a work . , 

Infanticide, the exposure of superannuated parents, 
slavery, human sacrifices, and cannibalism, are ultimately 
the usages and institutions in which human nature 
expresses the drift of its selfish instincts when untaught 
by a revelation from God. It requires only time enough 
for those instincts to come to their maturity in a finished 
depravity, to work out the extinction of organized benevo- 
lence. Over against such results, we now find more than 
ten thousand charitable associations in the single state of 
New York. Every one of these would pass out of exist- 
ence if we should strike out of the civilization of the 
Empire State the Christian Scriptures and their natural 
products. 

The state of Massachusetts has expended more than 


insane. Banish the Bible from the schools and the homes 
and the character of Massachusetts, and in less than the 











| 


life of three generations we should have here a people to 
whom taxation for a such a purpose, beyond the need of 
caging the insane like tigers, would be denounced as 
tyranny. It is not yet ahundred years since the insane 
and wild beasts were treated alike in some parts of Europe, 
Strike out the Bible from our Aistory, and every such asy- 
lum, and all kindred institutions with which the state is 
dotted from Berkshire to the sea, would give place 
to institutions and customs of organic selfishness, and 
ultimately of barbarian cruelty. The spirit of the Bible 
must be in the homes of a people, and its sacred words 
on the lips of their children, and its humane spirit in their 
hearts, before society and government can develop them- 
selves on any large scale in the forms of organized 
benevolence. 

Conceive, then, of a sovereign state in which, from end 
to end, should be found not one hospital; not one retreat 
for the insane; not one home for friendless and aged 
women; not one asylum for orphans; not one house for 
abandoned children; not one infirmary for incurable 
invalids; not one asylum for the blind; not one refuge 
for fallen women; not one school for the deaf and dumb; 
not a spot where Laura Bridgman could find a friend; 
not one institution for the care of idiots; not one provi- 
dent society; not one almshouse; not one sanitarium for 
the cure of inebriates ; not one association for the employ- 
ment of street arabs; not one mission-school; not one 
sewing-school; not one society for the protection of 
emigrants; not one home for sailors, not one for soldiers ; 
not so much as one little “Shoe and Stocking Society,” 
such as once honored the North End of Boston—conceive, 
I say, of such a sovereign commonwealth, and in place of 
these imagine it dotted all over, as it must be, with 
prisons and penitentiaries and scaffolds and pillories and 
whipping-posts, with rum-shops at ,every corner to 
furnish material for these grim expedients of justice; and 
you have some faint picture of what Massachusetts would 
be if she could have existed at all without the infusion of 
the Bible as her life-blood into the framework of her 
civilization. 

3. In the loss of the Bible and its fruits, we should 
sooner or later suffer the loss of owr institutions for popu- 
lar edueation. Here again it would be untrue to say 
that heathenism is of necessity and always barbarism. 
Culture has existed without a revelation from heaven. 
Schools are not the product of the Bible only. But it is 
beyond question that popular education is of biblical 
origin. Besides the impotence of heathenism to sustain 
even such culture as it creates, and to prewent the relapse 
of the race into barbarian ignorance, it is a truism that 
other than Christian religions build themselves on the 
ignorance of the masses, Even Greek and Roman civili- 
zation—the most brilliant that man ever framed without 
the aid of a revelation—knew no such thing as that 
which we understand by the education of the people. 
Cicero was perhaps, on the whole, the most enlightened 
and liberal statesman the world ever saw outside of the 
biblical circle of civilization. Yet no man has ever lived in 
whose mind was more profoundly rooted the aristocratic 
idea that education is for the few and ignorance for the 
many; ease and leisure for the few, and toil and slavery 
for the many. 

Heathenism everywhere assumes that the people exist 
to be governed, and that to be governed well they must 
be kept in ignorance, Voltaire betrayed his want of the 
biblical idea of culture in saying: “The people must have 
bread and amusement. But do not teach them to reason. 


The drift of culture without the spirit of the Bible 
in the heart is seen in the hoMility of the ancient 
governor of Virginia to the spirit of New England, 
which he expressed by thanking God that Virginia 
had no free schools, and praying that she might never 
have such “pests.” That is human nature when edu- 
cated in ignorance of or hostility to the spirit of the 
Scriptures. 

Witness the testimony of the Romish Church. Locking 
up the Scriptures and fighting free schools go hand in 
hand. The Vatican has one of the most costly libraries 
in Italy; but a traveler who visits it sees only the blind 
oaken doors which shut it in, Education there is for 
the few only, and for them only by permission of 
authority. So it is the world over. The free Bible and 


| the free school stand and fall together. 


Add to this the putrescent tendencies of society, when not 
counteracted by the antiseptic power of Christianity, and 
the inevitable sequence of the loss of the Scriptures must 
be the loss of all that should deserve the world’s respect 
in popular education. Imagine, then, the state of Vir- 


two millions of dollars upon a single asylum for the | ginia with the prayers of Sir William Berkeley answered. 


Picture to your fancy the Old Dominion, with not one 
school-house in all its broad domain; not one college, or 
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none; and as for God, men have forgotten but to curse 
him and die. 
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for all their idolatry and their sins, as a nation, but there 

was a little comfort for the king himself. The prophetess 
ld them the sorrow should not come in his life-time; he 

Gradually the whole globe becomes depopulated. It t® . — 

rolls in space without inhabitant eave two survivors, and | ¥™ '° be spared the sight of cruelty and suffering and 

they are mortal foes. They scrape together a fagot and | shame, which would surely come on the kingdom of Judah. 
. ; 

afew dried leaves, and blow them to a blaze, that | Would you like to know why Josiah was spared? These 
P | are the words: “ Because thine heart was tender, and thou 














university, orseminary for either sex, which should be 
open to free access from the lower and middle classes of 
society. Imagine that it had not one newspaper printed 
in the mother tongue; not one free library; not one 
popular lyceum; not a popular lecture given on either 
side of the Blue Ridge from year’s end to year’s end; not 





an institute of teachers ever held there; not one printing- 
press for the publishing of popular information ; not so 
much as a Farmer’s Almanac seen anywhere; not a speech 
delivered from the stump to enlighten the people in their 
civil duties ; not a post-office open to any but dignitaries 
of the state, not a telegraph-pole erected within its borders; 
in a word, give back the old Virginia plantations to 
the savages from whom they were bought or plundered— 
and you get some dim idea of what a great country like 
ours would be, if the word of God were expunged from its 
history. That our land is anything better than that 
to-day, as the abode of popular science and general cul- 
ture, we owe to the fact that Sir William’s prayers were 
not answered, but a free Bible was left to work out its 
own fruits in a free prees and free schools. 

4, By the loss of the Scriptures and their creations, we 
should sooner or later part with our institutions of civil 
liberty. History shows that the great charter of freedom 
in the world is the word of God. The great free nations 
of the earth are the great Christian nations. And of those 
the most free are the great Protestant peoples who keep 
God’s word clear from the dominion of priests. The 
institutes of Moses are marvelously imbued with the 
principles of our own republic. The principle of our 
town-meeting is found in one of the provisions of the 
Mosaic code for the government of the people. A volume 
has been written to show the republicanism of the civil 
constitution given by the great Jewish lawgiver. Where, 
think you, did Thomas Jefferson get the idea of demo- 
cratic government which he embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence? From an obscure Baptist church in 
the backwoods of Virginia. 

Yes, if you would imagine a land from whose civiliza- 
tion the Bible and its products are wholly lost and faded 
from the people’s memory, you must conceive of a land of 
slaves and tyrants ; a land without a written constitution; 
without a declaration of independence ; without a bill of 
rights; without trial by jury; without an elective fran- 
chise; without a jurisprudence framed to guard the 
liberities of the citizen; without courts and tribunals 
organized and managed in the interests of equal justice; 
without legislatures representive of the popular will; 
without one of thaf galaxy of institutions and unwritten 
laws which we deem the glory of our republic. Every 
one of these we owe ultimately to the Christian Scrip- 
tures. 


My space fails me. I[t was my purpore to show that 
the loss of the Bible and its fruit from the world would 
involve the destruction of peace and its attendant bless- 
ings; that war would become ultimately the chronic 
condition of society ; that the modern idea of the fami/y 
would be lost; that the institution of marriag’, as we 
understand it, would cease to be; that woman would be 
reduced to servitude; that ome would lose its holy 
meaning ; that infanticide would be restored; that human 
sacrifices to infernal deities would become the prevalent 
form of religious service; that protection against desolat- 
ing pestilences would become imporsible; that cannibalism 
would live again; and in a word that the tendencies of 
the human race to barbarism in its most brutal forms 
would be revived, and that its natural career would be 
towards its own extinction on this globe. The whole 
earth would be subjected at least to the destiny which 
overtook and had well-nigh overwhelmed the savage tribes 
of this western continent when Christianity found them 
two hundred and fifty years ago, and towards which the 
best civilization of the world was drifting when Christ 
was born. 

One of great poets has portrayed the scene in which 
light should be banished from the universe. He describes 
the blotting out of stars and moons and suns; this earth 
still wandering in the blackness of the universal dark. 


He pictures men living by watch-fires. They burn up 


their forests, their cities, their homes, their temples, and | 
| famine, war, and slavery. 


all holy things, to create a light by which to see each 
other’s faces, and get warmth against the growing intensity 
of cold. Commerce dies: its once famous marts crowded 
with the products of distant lands are forsaken: not so 
much as a blade of grass grows in the deserted streets, 
Ships rot in their harbors. Saiis which have whitened 
every sea flap idly in the dead aight air. Men grow 
wolfish in the universal woe. They curse each other, and 
gnash their teeth, and how! for one ray of light. Mothers 
turn savagely upon their youngest born. No love, no 
family, no home survives. Temples of religion there are 








they may once see each other’s faces. Then with one 
look of frenzied hate, and a shriek of maniacal fury, impo- 
tent to wreak itself except upon itself, they expire, So 
human history is ended. Not a hand is left to roll up 
map of nations. 
“ The world is void, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 

A lump of Death.” 

Such a world would this earth become if the light of 
the word of God were once put out, and all that it has 
done to illumine and elevate and civilize and refine and 
redeem mankind, were blotted forever from its history. 
Such would be the consequence of a final and irremediable 
loss of the Bible. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If the mind is ever to be impressed with the deepest love 
and reverence for the Bible, it must be in early childhood ; 
every lesson should help to do that, but this one more 
directly than usual. Try by every possible means to present 
the Bible as the ever-flowing fountain of all wisdom, beauty, 
grace; so happily associate it with all that is lovely and 
good, that it may be a delight, its wonders the charm of 
childhood’s memories, its precepts the guide of life. 

This and the previous lesson are so closely connected that 
the main points of Josiah’s early life should be recalled; then 
begin to-day’s story at the time of repairing the temple. 

How did Joash raise money at the time he did this? So 
in Josiah’s time; but he not only had that which was put 
in the money-chest at the temple-door, but he sent through 
the country and took up collections to buy stone and timber, 
and pay masons and carpenters for their work. One day 
one of the chief men, Shaphan, came to the king to report 
how the work was going on, and he told Josiah that they 
had found a book. 

It was a priest who first found it, and carried it to Sha- 
phan, and said to him, “I have found the book of the law in 
the house of the Lord.” To whom did Shaphan take it? 
What book was it? 

Our lesson calls it the Scriptures; that name comes from a 
word which means writings. They did not have many 
writings in those days, nor many books ; there were no 
printing-presses, not even such @ little one as your big 
brother or cousin has now to print cards. Nobody knew how 
to print nor to make books like ours. There was no paper, but 
all their writing was done on skins made very dry and 
smooth, and written over with a sharp pointed reed, or 
sometimes a point of iron. Show with a roll of paper or 
scroll of parchment, if youcan, how manuscripts were written 
and rolled. 

Moses was the first man we know about who ever wrote 
any books; he had written the first part of our Bible, and 
had given it to the priests to keep. God showed him exactly 
what to write for the people to obey, and that was why it 
was called the book of the law. Moses gave the priests the 
copy which he had written with his own hand, and told 
them to put it beside the ark inthe tabernacle. After Solo- 
mon built the temple, the ark was put in the most holy 
place, and the copy of the law kept as Moses had said. While 
some of the wicked kings reigned in Judah, the ark was 
taken out of its place, the book hidden away, and then for- 
gotten. There were other copies of the book written out by 
the priests, and Moses commanded that it should often be 
read and taught to the people, and that the king should have 
a copy for his own, and should read it all the days of his life, 
to know how to obey it, and how to rule his kingdom. 
Which of the kings of Judah, do you think, knew or cared 
about the book of the law? Did Josiah ever hear of his 
father or his grandfather, Manaeseh, having read the Script- 
ures? When Shaphan brought the book, Josiah asked him to 
read it to him ; but when he heard, he was in such sorrow he tore 
his clothes, as the Jews did when in great distress. He 
heard the promises of good to those who read and obeyed 
the law ; but to those who did not, should come punishment, 


Do you wonder that Josiah was in trouble? What could 
he do? He thought of the prophets of God ; perhaps one of 
them could ask God for help for the king and his kingdom. 
It may be that Jeremiah, the prophet, was far off at the 
time ; for the king sent the priests with Shaphan and three 
other men to a prophetess, named Huldah, who lived in Jeru- 
salem. Josiah sent her a message, to ask of the Lord about 
the words of the book ; for he said, ‘‘ Our fathers have not 
kept the word of the Lord to do all that is written in the 
book.” 


It was too late. God would punish, as he had promised, 











didst humble thyself.” 
Was not God kind and loving to the young king, who had 


| begun to serve him while he was yet young? Would his 
the | heart have been tender if he had grown up in wickedness? 


The great God who fills all heaven with his glory says, 
“I dwell with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit.” 

Did sorrow make King Josiah idle and say, “It is of no 
use to try todo anything for my people”? No, he only 
loved God more and tried to serve him better, and make his 
people serve him too, because he knew that evil would 
surely come upon them. 

What else does our lesson name say about the Scriptures ? 
They were found and searched. Josiah went up to the tem- 
ple with all the priests and all the people, old men and 
young mothers and little children, and he read in their ears 
all the words of the book cf the covenant that was found in 
house of the Lord. Josiah obeyed as well as searched the 
Scriptures, for he stood in his place by a pillar, and made a 
covenant, and made all who were there make the covenant 
too. 

What is a covenant? This is what they promised to do, 
“ To walk after the Lord: to keep his commandments.” How 
were they to do this? Just as Hezekiah did all the work he 
began. How was that? This was the way Josiah did, 
“with all his heart and with all his soul.” He made 
the people keep the passover feast too, and himself and 
his princes gave the lambs and kids and bullocks to 
be offered ; and altogether there were more than forty thou- 
sand animals given for offerings. It was all done just as it 
was written in the book of the law, for they searched the 
book to see that the priestsrand singers and the porters were 
each in the right place and doing the right thing; and they 
kept such a passover as had never been known in the days 
of any king. It was because the king searched his Bible 
and obeyed it that the people served God faithfully as long 
as Josiah lived. 

How many names have we used for the Bible in this 
lesson? Review the names, and call for or give their mean- 
ings. What do we eall the Scriptures now? Bible means 
“the book,” That is the only book Jesus ever talked about, 
and the one he nieant when he said to-day’s golden text. 
He tells us to do what Josiah did—what? He meant this 
same Old Testament which we are studying now, when he 
said, “ they testify of me.” Is there any danger now that 
the Bible will be lost and forgotten as it was in Josiah’s 
time? Is it any better to neglect it and forget all its words 
than it would be lose the book? 

Is the Bible made for little children as well as for grown 
people? If you have time, let the children name some of the 
Bible stories of children, or some commands or promises 
specially for the young, then give them some examples, 
How can little children do good to others by loving the 
Bible? They can show by their actions that they remember 
its precious words, can repeat its stories, say over its verses, 
and obey what it teaches. 

Seventy-six years ago, one Monday morning, in a country 
called Wales, a good minister, Mr. Charles, met a little girl 
trudging through the snow. He said, “ Well, my lassie, ken 
ye the text of yester-morn?” The rosy face clouded over and 
tears came in her eyes as she said, “ The storm was sae bad, 
sir, I couldna go to look.” He talked kindly to her, and 
found that every Sunday she walked seven miles over the 
hills and heather to look at a Bible, and learn by heart the 
text of his sermon. He went on, but he could not forget the 
tears of the child and the long way she traveled every Sun- 
day to see and read a Bible. Soon afier he went up to 
London and talked with some other ministers about getting 
up a society to have more Bibles in Wales than one in 
seven miles. ‘ Yes,” said another good man, “if a Bible 
society for Wales, why not for the world?” 

From that beginning was formed (in 1804) a Bible Society 
to print and send Bibles everywhere. Twelve years after 
the Aanerican Bible Society was formed in New York, to 
make and sell Bibles so cheaply that every body could buy 
one, and to give them away to those who could not or would 
not buy. Since the little girl in Wales cried because she 
could not go through a snow-storm seven miles to look at 
one, these sccieties have sent out more than one hundred 
millions of Bibles and Testaments all over the various 
countries of the earth. 

When good King Hezekiah was sick, and wept and prayed, 
God sent a message to him, “I haveseen thy tears.” So his 
great watching eye saw the tears on the faee of the little 
girl ; and he made those tears move the hearts of others, till 
her need of a Bible showed the world's need, and from it all 
came great houses and printing-presses, and ship-loads of 
Bibles that are going out every day like sunshine over the 
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whole earth. Do you care enough for the book which is so 
precious?, Do you know of a Bible that is neglected or 
forgotten? Then to-day and every day let your Bible be 
found and searched. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


The finding of the book of the law in the temple natu- 
rally suggests some inquiry as to the shape of its written 
letters, the material on which it was written, and its style 
of manufacture. 


The traditional style of Jewish books of the law, with 
which all are tolerably familiar, can hardly be of any he!p 
in a matter of so great antiquity. Though copied with the 
utmost formality, even to the letters required to be written 
large, small, inverted, suspended above the line, shaped like 
@ final letter though in the middle of a word; yet it cannot 
be shown that these rules go back as far as th» time cf 
Christ. The same may be said of the rigid rules for pre- 
paring and selecting the parchment, binding the sheets 
together into a long roll in a peculiar way with threads 
made of a peculiar sinew, furnishing the roller with peculiar 
attachments and ornaments. All these precautions have 
proved of serwice in saving the text from many corruptions 
or errors incident to a maltiplication of manuscripts, but 
they all fall short of being established as extremely ancient. 
Even the vowel points, which the not very well informed 
love to point out as the “jot” and “tittle” which shall not 
pass away, are not as old as the time of Christ, probably by 
several centuries. Moreover, the better Hebrew grammars 
exhibit several different systems of vowel pointing practiced 
by Jewa of different countries and ages, all which are to be 
seen in Hebrew manuscripts not very ancient, and some of 
which are in use at the present day. When the writer was 
in Jerusalem, he was offered, for a moderate price, a manu- 
script of a portion of the Hebrew Bible written with some 
of these unusual vowel points, which the seller took to be an 
unheard-of thing, and a certain evidence that the manuscript 
was as old as the tenth century A. D, The purchase was 
declined, with the remark that that system of pointing was 
to be found noticed in several Hebrew grammars; and with 
the inward unspoken reflection that the manuscript was 
manufactured in Germany, for sale, in the nineteenth century. 

The “jot” and “tittle,” by the way, seem to refer to the 
Greek Bible, and not to the Hebrew. 

The Jewish books of ‘the law, the prophets, and the 
{sacred} writings” (for such is their division of the Old 
Testament) doubtless preserve one peculiarity of the ancient 
law; namely, that of being written in parallel columns 
across the width of a long roll. Such is the character of the 
most ancient writings we know, except those on stone, 
pottery, metal, and wood; and the trifling exception of hiero- 
glyphics painted or gilded on cloth. 

The oldest books we know are those found in the tombs 
of Egypt. They are mostly, but by no means entirely, the 
Osiris poems, enclosed in the coffins of the dead of highest 
rang, priestly and secular. They may be seen in the prin- 
cipal museums in Europe and America. The funeral papyrus 
of Shishak’s general is at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
It is nearly five feet long by ten inches wide, and written 
in hieroglyphic and hieratic characters. The oldest known 
Egyptian papyrus is the Osiris poem or funeral paper written 
for the wife of Pharaoh Horus, written 1780 B. C. according 
to the Egyptian chronologists, which would be in the time of 
the patriarch Isaac according to the margin of our English 
Bible. So much, however, remains to be learned and 
determined about those matters, that we cannot be sure that 
it was far away from the time of the Exodus, The writer 
saw this papyrus in Beirit about two years ago. It is 
written in hieroglyphic and hieratic characters, with pic- 
torial illustrations, still beautifully clear and bright. It is 
about forty feet long, by about a foot wide. It is now in 
the Louvre in Paris, having been sold to the French agent in 
Beirftt for sixteen hundred dollars. Three copies of this 
Osiris poem, but of later date, are in the museum of the 
New York Historical Society. 

We know of no other writing material, common at the 
date of our lesson, except papyrus. This was made from the 





plant of that name, which gives the name to modern paper. 
It then grew abundantly along the Nile, and was probably 
the “ bulrushes” of which Moses’ ark was made. Its manu- 
facture has been repeatedly described by writers ancient and 
modern: it consisted in piling up layers of its flat strips or 
shavings, the strips of each layer crosswise of the one next to 
it, and consolidating the whole into a flat, thin, paper-like 
sheet by soaking and pressure. 

Parchment was of later invention, though how late we can- 
notsay. It is mentioned in 2 Tim. 4: 13, as paper (papyrus) 
is mentioned in 2 John 12. But parchment was, and still is, 
& very expensive article. A parchment book was generally 
worth more than a house and farm. Even now, a Bible 
printed on parchment would cost a hundred times as much 
as one printed on paper. Almost all the ancient parchment 
books known are in the modern book form. Perhaps not 
one ancient copy of the New Testament known is in the 
form of a roll. All the papyri, on the other hand, are in 
rolls. Even those found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
reduced to a charred tinder or cinder, are in that shape. 
Papyrus is much more perishable than parchment. Such 
papyrus rolls as we have, have most of them been preserved by 
the very dry climate of Egypt. 

As to the shape of the letters used in the book found by 
Josiah’s men, nothing can be said with certainty. The 
nearest we can come in the way of probability is to suppose 
that the letters were either like those of the Moabite stone, 
the most ancient Hebrew letters known, except perhaps 
those of the Gezer boundary (which have a much later form); 
or that they were some other characters derived ultimately 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. They could hardly have 
been the square characters of our modern Hebrew Bibles; 
as no very early example of these occurs. It is not very 
probable, either, that they were what is called Old Hebrew, 
or Samaritan. 

A word here may not be out of place with regard to the 
accuracy with which copies of the law were made, and the 
trustworthiness of the Bibles we now have. Unless we 
suppose that we are miraculously preserved from error every 
time we quote a text of Scripture, in speaking, writing, or 
printing, we cannot suppose that the most careful ecribes 
never made mistakes. No amount of care has ever been 
able to keep errors out of even printed books—even out of 
Bibles. We find the same to have been the case also with 
the old manuscripts, when we carefully comparethem. So 
when we compare any two different editions of the printed 
Hebrew Bible, or of the printed Greek New Testament, we 
find slight differences, The modern science called “ Biblical 
Criticism " is that whose end is the comparing of all known 
sources of the biblical text, and forming the best judgment 
as to what was originally written. Such a science could 
have no existence if we possersed the original autographs 
of the sacred writers; but these have long since gone the 
way ofall the earth. The word has remained, though the 
papyrus andink and thestonetablets have perished. So, now, 
we all read the Declaration of Independence, though a great 
portion of the original parchment has already faded out. Nor 
do we often read a Shakespeare that was printed even as 
long ago as a hundred years. 

But the result of this biblical criticism, or comparison of 
all the sources of the biblical text, has shown that the 
poorest extant edition of the Scriptures presents them in 
their substantial integrity. Most of the differences found, 
indeed, are of no more importance than whether the word 
honor is spelt with or without a “u” in the second syllable. 
Though ancient copies of the Bible were multiplied by the 
necessary but fallible process of copying by hand, yet the 
care of God has been manifest to a wonderful degree. No 
book has been so well preserved through the ages. No one 
need fear to trust his common Bible as the word of God; and 
he may be sure that the text of his New Testament is better 
known than that of Shakespeare, and far better than that of 
any great author of antiquity. Were the different editions 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” even, subject to as close a criti- 
cism as the New Testament has been, the English-reading 
world would be surprised to know the differences that exist, 
which sometimes quite change the sense. But biblical 
criticism has not only shown what differences exist in 
extant copies of the Bible; but it has also shown that to 
seekers of the way of life, to seekers after the complete 
outfit a of servant of God, to seekers of the best ends and 
means to be compassed in life, to seekers, in short, of the 
whole revealed will of God, all these differences amount to 
—nothing. In fact, they add light and strength: they show 
the providence of God in a way that otherwise would not be 
known. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY THE REV. W. W. NEWTON. 

Disciosine Six.—At a gentleman's country-seat, famous 
for its parks and woodlands, and many beautifal objects, 
there was a massive sun-dial. A party of visitors, who 
declared they had seen everything upon the place, were 
asked by their hest if they had seen the sun-dial, and the 





shadows cast upon it by thesun. “No,” exclaimed a lady 
in the party; “let us go now and see it before the carriage 
comes.” “ But it is night,” said their host; “ you cannot 
see the workings of it now.” “Yes, we can,” replied the 
lady ; “we can take a candle withus.” Just as the shadow 
cast by the dial-point upon the dial-face, was necessarily 
caused by the sun in the heavens, and told the hour of the 
day, so sin is revealed or disclosed by the light of God's law, 
as that law inevitably causes any obstruction in its way to 
cast a heavy shadow—like that of the sun-dial. And it is 
only God’s law, which is settled, like the sun, forever in the 
heavens, which can do this; human lights are like candles 
brought out with which to see the sun dial. 

At the time of a riot, when a mob is preparing to ransack 
a city and burn down the houses, the mayor of the city 
always has the riot act read in the hearing of the people. 
This is done on purpose that there may be no complaint 
made afterwards, if any persons are injured by the police 
or the soldiers, that they did not know the law. The riot 
act read once marks the ground of conduct into the two 
divisions of the obedient and the disobedient; it discloses 
the law or reveals it. 

Some years ago a party of pedestrians were walking up 
the valley of Chamounix, in Switzerland, in a fearful thunder- 
storm at night. They lost their path, and wandered far out 
of the way. They sat down on a rock, drenched with rain, 
and tried to light a lantern, but in vain. At last one of the 
party said, ‘I will go before you, and will call out the 
way, when the lightning shines.” The difficulties and 
dangers in their path were disclosed in this way by the 
light streaming down upon them from heaven. 

Fixpixc tHe Law.—Shaphan the ecribe found the book 
of the Jaw in the house of the Lord. Mahomet said he feund 
the Koran in a cave in the desert. Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon prophet, declared that he discovered the book of Mor- 
mon in a hole in the rocks. There is a place for everything, 
and everything for its place. A clown is for a circus, and a 
preacher for a church. You wouldn’t goto a sawdust ring to 
find a Bible, or to a pulpit to find a fool's cap and bells. 

CoysIpERING THE Law.—When a case has been tried in a 
court of justice, and each side has given in its evidence, and 
when the speeches of the lawyers have been made—in behalf 
of the prisoner and in his prosecution—the judge sums up 
the evidence and the principles which ought to govern their 
minds in coming to a conclusion, and gives the case over to 
the twelve jurymen. Then they have charge of the case. 
They are to consider both the prisoner's case and the word- 
ing of thelaw. They have to think over the wording of the 
law sentences, and take in and weigh the meaning of each 
expression. If they were to consider only their own incli- 
nation, or were to pity the prigoner, there would be no such 
thing as justice. Justice always comes and only comes by 
considering the law. The man must consider the law before 
he ventures to commit the crime—and judge, jury, and lawyers 
must consider the law when they sit in judgment upon the 
offender. This is what the psalmist means when he speaks 
over and over again about considering God’s Jaw. 


“What are you waiting for?” said one poacher to 
another in England, as they stood before the stone wall of a 
nobleman’s park, reading the warning against trespassers. 
“T am trying to make up my mind,” replied the other, 
“whether, after all, it will pay to poach.” This was an 
example of “ considering the law.” 

Freetina THE LAw.—The great Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
the famous school-teacher and preacher of his day, who had 
among his scholars Tom Hughes, Dean Stanley, and other 
men of note in England, used to cane the boys who broke 
his rules. Many people objected to his plan of corporal 
punishment, and thought it strange that so wise a scholar 
should use such brutal physical punishment. But he used 
to say, ‘It isn’t Dr. Arnold or his cane that hurts, tt’s the 
law that hurts—remember that, boys.” 

Some time ago, in a city in New Jersey, two young men 
were tried for murder. They never believed they could be 
convicted, and during the trial exhibited every manifesta- 
tion of indifference and unconcern. The very night the 
jury had retired, and they were waiting behind the bars for 
their verdict, they were laughing and smoking, and singing 
songs. When the verdict of “guilty in the first degree” 
was brought in, one of them fainted and fell down in a fit, 
and actually died of fright the night before his execution 
was to take place. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


2 Chron. 34:14. The money. That which had been col- 
lected not merely at the temple, but also, and perhaps mainly, 
by collectors, who had visited all parts, both of Judah and 
Jerusalem, in order to obtain contributions.—Lange. 


Hilkiah the high priest found. Rescued from concealment. 
Translate “ had found.” It isnot meant that the book was 
found exactly at this time, but that Hilkiah made known 
the finding to Shaphan.— Bible Com. 


When, how, or by whom the book of the law was lost, it is 
impossible to tell. One eopy of the law was to be kept 12 
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the side of the ark; another was to be in the hands of the 
king. The priests were commanded to read it every seventh 

ear in the ears of the people, and the king was required to 
* read therein all the days of his life, that he might “ learn 
to fear the Lord his God.” And yet it was not only lost, but 
forgotten. Sach a thing could only come about through in- 
excusable carelessness, or most criminal viciousness. What 
is lightly prized is easily lost ; what is disliked is readily 
disposed of.— Monday Club. 


V. 15. Book of the law in the house of the Lord. It was 
the temple copy which, having been laid (Deut. 31: 25, 26) 
beside the ark in the most holy place, and during the reigns 
of Manasseh and Amon—perhaps under Ahaz, when the 
temple itself had been profaned by idols, and the ark also 
(2 Chron. 35: 3) removed from its site—was somehow lost, 
and was now found again during the repair of the temple.— 
Keil, 


V.16. Shaphan did not go to the king merely to bring 
him the book, but rather, in the first place, to report upon 
the performance of the commission entrusted to him in re- 
spect to the money.— Keil. 


V.18. Readit. Literally, “read in it.” Whatever other 
portions of the Pentateuch may have been included in the 
roll, there can be little doubt that the remarkable work 
to which the Greek translators gave the name of “ The 
Second Law” (Deuteronomy) occupied the chief place. The 
duties of the prophetic order, the duties of the king, the 
necessity of political and religious unity, the probibition of 
high places, the extreme severity against idolatrous practices, 
the blessings and curses pronounced on obedience and dis- 
obedience to the divine precepts, are all peculiar to Deu- 
teronomy, and either applied, or were directly applicable, to 
the evils which Josiah was called to reform.—Stanley. 


It ia perfectly manifest that the king had previously been 
entirely ignorant of much that he then heard. It is certain- 
ly difficult to account for this ignorance. Some suppose that 
all the copies of the law had perished, and that the king had 
never seen one. But this is very unlikely; but however 
scarce complete copies may have been, the pious king was 
likely to have been the possessor of one. The probability 
seems to be that the passages read, were those awful denun- 
ciations against disobedience with which the book of 
Deuteronomy concludes, and which from some cause or other 
the king had never before read, or which had never before 
produced on his mind the same strong conviction of the immi- 
nent danger under which the nation lay, as now when read to 
him from a volume invested with a character so venerable, 
and brought with such interesting circumstances under his 
notice. — Kutto. 


V. 19. Rent his clothes. Beholding how sadly and 
terribly they had disobeyed God's commands. A sign of 
the deepest anxiety and terror.— Hunt. 


V. 21. Inquire of the Lord—Seek to know his will 
through his appointed agents. Thus in every doubt and 
difficulty, should we inquire of the Lord, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?""—Hunt. 


The king desires to learn whether the measure of sin is 
already full, or whether there is yet hope of grace.— 
Von Gerlach. 


For those that are left in Israel. For the remainder of 
the people who were left in Israel after the destruction of 
the kingdom, and in Judah after the divine chastisements 
inflicted, mainly by the Assyrians under Hezekiah and 
Manasseh.— [tev/. 


V. 22. Went to Huldah, The deputation went to Huldah 
because she was the only one at Jerusalem who had the gift 
of prophesy.—Lange. 


A most singular circumstance. At this time Jeremiah was 
certainly a prophet in Israel, but it is likely he now dwelt 
at Anatnoth, and could not be readily consulted; Zephaniah 
also oe gg under this ‘reign, but probably he had not 
yet begun; Hilkiah was high priest, and the priest's lips 
should retain knowledge. Shaphan was ecribe, and must 
have been conversant in sacred affairs to have been fit 
for his office; and yet Huldah a prophetess, of whom we 
know nothing but by this circumstance, was consulted 
on the meaning of the book of the law; for the secret of 
the Lord was neither with Hilkiah the high-priest, Sha- 
phan the scribe, nor any other of the servants of the 
king, or ministers of the temple! A simple woman, possess- 
ing the life of God in her soul, may have more knowledge of 
the divine testimonies than many-of those whose office it is 
to explain and enforce them.—Clarke. 


The wife of Shalium, etc.—In order to show that she was a 
person of good position; not ouly the name and office of her 
husband, but also the names of two of his ancestors are 
men tioned.— Lange. 


, Keeper of the wardrobe. Either of the royal wardrobe, or 
that ot the sanctuary, containing the sacred vestments of the 


priests; the latter is more probable on comparing 2 Kings 
10: 22.—Bertheau. 


In the college. ‘In the second part ;” probably it denotes 
the part of the city in which she lived. The same word is 
translated (2 Kings 23: 4) ‘“‘of the second order.” Jernu- 
salem had three walls, and she lived between the first and 
second sections.— Hunt. 


“In the second part,” in the lower city. See Neh. 11: 9; 
Zeph.1: 10. In the second district of the (lower) city, 
which was afterwards included within the walls. He thus 
identifies it with asmall hill which formed the extreme 
north-western suburb of the city.— Thenius. 


They spake to her to that effect. As Josiah had gaid to them. 
It pleased God to distinguish several women with the spirit 
of prophecy, as well as other grea‘ attainments, to chow that 
in his sight, and especially in things of a spiritual nature, 
there is no essential pre-eminence in the male sex, though in 
some things the female be subject to the male.—Priestley. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 

International, at Atlanta, Georgia..........--..--. April 17-19 
East Tennessee, at J boro May 19, 20 
Illineis, state, at Decatar..a.cccnncececcccceccce once May 21-23 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia_..... _ May 28-30 
New York, state, at Albany sn enepiiputraieetatitl June 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, Williamsport............-.-..- June 11-13 
Ohio, state, at Norwalk......----.. June 4-6 
Iowa, state, at Cedar Falls...... A June 11-13 
Wincunsin, state, ab Ratine....-.. 20... ccaccocscase June 12, 13 
Nebraska, state, at Kearney-.------.....-..------- June 12, 13 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis soins June 25-27 
Kentucky, state, at Maysville........_...-..-......-- July 9-11 
j Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbary...................- Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka... .c0c0cc-.-cenenscoe nes Oct. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton pneu .Nov. 12-14 








THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


It has been suggested, as was briefly mentioned last week, 
that delegates to the Atlanta Convention, from the North- 
western States, meet at Chicago, and proceed from there 
in a body, on Monday evening, April 15, at 8:25 o'clock, 
reaching Atlanta at 9:20 Wednesday morning. Mr. E. 
Payson Porter, statistical secretary of the International 
Sunday-school convention, writes that the Chicago and 
Eastern [ilinois Railway will furnish transportation from 
Chicago for the round trip for $33 25, not including sleep- 
ing-berths. They will furnish a special car if there are 
sixty passengers. An effort is being made to secure a 
reduction of fare over railroads west and north-west, 
notice of which will be given hereafter. 

Mr. Porter says of the invitation to spend a day in 
Chicago: “The Cook County (Chicago) Sunday-school 
Union extends a very cordial invitation to delegates to 
accept the hospitality of our homes en route for Atlanta. We 
would be pleased if yow can arrange to be with us here over 
Sunday. A reception committee will be in waiting at the 
Rooms of the Association, No. 150 Madison Street (Y. M. 
C, A.), on Saturday and Monday. Delegates arriving late 
Saturday night will be directed to their homes by letter, 
Please inform me if you will be one of the party out from 
here Monday evening, and when you expect to arrive in 
Chicago.” Mr. Porter's address is 18 South Ada Street, 
Chicago. 

Tickets from New York to Atlantaand return will be sold 
for $36 25, via Piedmont Air Line, to delegates holding 
certificates of appointment, signed by the president of the 
State Sunday-school Convention. Trains will leave New 
York on Monday, April 15, at 8:15 A. M., and 6:30 P. 
M., arriving at Atlanta at 11:20 P. M., Tuesday, and 
9:10 A. M., Wednesday. The entire quota of seventy- 
four delegates from the state of New York has been 
appointed. 

Mr. Edward S. Wagoner, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Sunday-school Association, has prepared a complete body 
of directions for Pennsylvania delegates and alternates; a 
large part of which will be equally useful to delegates 
from New York, New Jersey, and the New England States. 
Mr. Wagoner says : 

“ After much labor and anxiety I have, through the 
courtesy of railroad officials and others, the pleasure of 
announcing the following important details for the informa- 
tion, accommodation, and protection of those who purpose 
attending the above-named convention : 

“The Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
will sell excursion tickets from Philadelphia to Atlanta 
and return for $32.75, on presentation of an order of 
P., W., & B. R. R; tickets good to start from April 10 
to 16, and good to return until May 10, with choice 
of route from Washington, either via Richmond, Danville 
and Piedmont Air Line, or via Virginia Midland, Lynch- 
burg, and Kennesaw route (7. e., via Bristol, Knoxville, and 
Dalton). 

“ Delegates and alternates from Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
Barré, Lackawanna & Bloomsburg Junction, Elmira, 
Geneva, and Auburn, can purchase excursion tickets to 
Philadelphia and return via Lehigh Valley Railroad upon 
presentation of the order of the P., W.,& B. R. R.as a cre- 
dential, as follows:—Mauch Chunk, $4 20; Wilkes-Barré 
and Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Junction, $6.50; Elmira, 
Geneva, and Auburn, $1300. Scranton and Bloomsburg 
delegates can pay local fare to L. & B. Junction, from 
whence they can procure excursion tickets to Philadel- 
phia; or delegates from Scranton, Providence, and Car- 
bondale (the last two named will pay local fare to Scran- 
ton) can, on presentation of order of the P., W.,& B. R. R. 
as credential, purchase excursion tickets via Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad to Philadelphia and 


return. The order on the P., W., & B. R. R. must not be 
delivered to the railroad ticket agents at the pcints named 
in this item. They are only to be presen‘ed as evidence 
that you are entitled to excursion rate to Philadelphia, at 
which point they must be surrendered when ticket to 
Atlanta is purchased, 


“ Delegates and alternates resident on the line of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad can purchase excursion 
tickets either to Harrisburg or Philadelphia and return, 
on presentation of order bearing my written signature to 
the local agents. At Philadelphia they will procure 
tickets to Atlanta via P.,, W.,.&B RR. At Harrisburg 
they will use order on Northern Central Railroad, and 
purchase ticket to Washington and return. 

‘Delegates and alternates on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as far west as Johnstown and east to 
Downingtown, and on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 
and on the line of the Northern Central Railroad from 
Mt. Carmel to York, will use orders and purchase tickets 
to Washington and return; or those east of Lancaster 
can pay local fare to Philadelphia, and then use order on 
P., W., & B. R. R. 

“From Washington, delegates and alternates have choice 
of the three following routes to Atlanta at the uniform 
rate of $26.75 :—Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway 
and Piedmont Air Line via Richmond and Charlotte; or 
Virginia Midland to Lynchburg and thence via Kennesaw 
route (i.e., via Bristol, Knoxville, and Dalton); or Virginia 
Midland to Danville, thence via Piedmont Air Line. 
Those wishing to purchase tickets by the Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg route in advance of starting, can do so by 
sending their railroad order accompanied with certified 
check or post-office money order for $27.00 to Edward §. 
Young, Esq., Baltimore, Md., Ass’t General Ticket Ag’t, 
Northern Central R. R. Those desiring to go from Wash- 
ington by either of the first two named routes, and wish- 
ing to procure their tickets from Washington to Atlanta 
in advance of starting, can do so by remitting $27.00 to 
me by certified check prior to April 10. Tickets can also 
be procured on orders either at Baltimore and Potomac 
Depot, or at 601 and 603 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Tickets via Alexandria and Fredericksburg 
route can be procured on order either at B. & P. Depot, 
or at corners of 13th and 6th Streets and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

“Those wishing to reach Atlanta vie Atlantic Coast 
Line [i ¢, via Washington, Alexandria, Richmond, 
Weldon, and Wilmington (N. C.), Florence and Columbia 
(S. C.), and Augusta (Ga.),] must stop at Baltimore, thus 
forfeiting their fare paid from Baltimore to Washington, 
$1.75, and take the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Camden 
Statton, Baltimore, where, on presentation of the order 
bearing my written signature, they can procure a round- 
trip ticket from Baltimore to Atlanta, and return to 
Baltimore by this, or either of the three routes named 
above, for $29.15. 

“Those desiring to go from Baltimore via B. & O. R. R., 
and wishing to purchase their tickets in advance, can do 
so by remitting $29.40 by certified check to E. R. Dorsey, 
Esq., Ass’t Gen’l Ticket Ag’t,B. & O. R. R., Camden 
Station, Baltimore, Md. 

“ Delegates from Pittsburgh and from Cumberland, Md., 
must pay regular rates on P. R. R. or B. & O. R. R. to 
Washington, after which they have privilege of special 
rates. The regular rates from these two points to Wash- 
ington are very little higher than special rates, they being 
important competing points. 

“No advantageous arrangements could pogsibly be 
made by which delegates could go to Atlanta by one route 
and return by another. 

“ Sleeping-car privileges can be had from Washington 
to Atlanta for $4.50; from Philadelphia for $6.50, All 
who desire sleeping-car privileges must report to me not 
later than April 10, the date and train they will take 
from Philadelphia or Washington. 


“Trains leave Philadelphia (Broad Street) at 11:45 
A. M., 4.00 P. M., and 11:30 P. M.; arriving in Baltimore 
at 3835 P. M., 7:55 P. M., and 3:45 A. M.; and in Wash- 
ington at 5:00 P. M., 9:15 P. M., and 6.15 A.M. Trains 
leave West Puiladelphia at 1210 P. M., 9:25 P. M., and 
11:55 P. M.? arriving in Baltimore at 2:55 P. M., 12:45 
A. M.; and 4:15 A. M.; and in Washington at 4:17 
P. M, 2:27 A. M., and 5:57 A. M. 

“Trains by the Alexandria and Washington Railroad 
leave Washington (Baltimore and Potomac Depot) for 
Atlanta via Richmond and Piedmont Air Line at 2:45 
A. M., and 6:10 P. M., arriving at Atlanta at9:10 A. M. 
and 10:20 P. M. the next day. 

“On the Virginia Midland route trains leave Wash- 
ington (Baltimore and Potomac Depot), via Lynchburg, 





Danville, and Piedmont Air Line, or via Lynchburg and 
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Kennesaw route (i. ¢., by Bristol, Knoxville, and Dalton), 
at 2.55 A. M. and 9.30 P. M., arriving at Atlanta at 9:45 
A. M. and 11:40 P, M. the next day. 

“No one expecting to attend the convention should 
leave Washington Jater than Monday, April 15, at 6:10 or 
9:30 P. M.; or Tuesday, April 16, at 245 or 255 A. M. 
Sleeping-cars will run through to Atlanta by either route 
from Washington. 

“The New York and New England delegations, in all 
probability, will be very large, and arrive in Washington 
by late P. M. train, and leave for Atlanta at 2:45 and 2:55 
A. M., on Tuesday, April 16. I would suggest that all 
the Pennsylvania delegation who can, should arrange to 
leave Washington for Atlanta at 6:10 P. M., via Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg route, or 9:30 P. M., via Virginia Mid- 
land and Kennesaw route, on Monday, April 15. 

“ Delegates or alternates desiring to be accompanied by 
their wives, ‘who will be welcome and well cared for,’ 
says Mr. Whidby, or wish to secure these reduced rates 
for any friend who desires attending the convention in 
his individual capacity, can secure orders for tickets by 
addressing me and enclosing stamp for return postage. 
But in no instance can these orders be given to any one not 
connected with the Sundry-School work; and the honor 
of all is relied upon for the faithful observance of this 
restriction. 

“TI have no advice to give as to the best route from 
Washington to Atlanta. All the routes make through 
connections, and pass over grounds and through cities 
and towns replete with historic interest. All must choose 
for themselves, 

“Delegates or alternates who receive their commis- 
sion, and afterwards find they cannot attend the conven- 
tion, will be expected to return commission, railroad 
orders, etc., so that another can be commissioned who 
will take his place,” 

Mr. Wagoner’s address is Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


The “survival of the fittest'’ seems to be the rule among 
our better American magazines ; for, though their number is 
fewer than six years ago, the remaining ones are of an 
excellent and constantly improving quality. Any one of 
the prominent periodicals for April, now before us, contains 
few pages not well worth reading ——Harper's begins 
with an interesting description of the great shipyards at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, the article being a good supplement 
toasimilar paper published in the same magazine, sixteen 
years ago, on the building of monitors. Long before that, 
Harper's published a description of the Novelty Iron Works 
in New York; and if the reader wants to see how ship- 
making has improved in America, let him read the three 
articles in order. Mr. W. L. Alden, the new humorist, 
writes pleasantly of canoes; the New York Normal College 
(for giris) is fully described; and there are two or three 
good papers of foreign travel; that on Siena, Italy, “ The 
City of the Winds,” being by Mme. E. D. R. Bianciardi, a 
Massachusetts woman now domesticated in Italy. A little 
song by Christina G. Rossetti is finely illustrated, text and 
picture being engraved together. Another illustrated poem 
is Milton's L' Allegro, with reproductions of the old pictures 
by the London Etching Club, which are well transferred. 
In the Easy Chair, Mr. Curtis endeavors to satirize those 
secular newspapers which have lately expressed a belief in 
a state of future punishment. Inasmuch as the burden of 
his argument is simply that the editors probably do not 
believe what they say, its force is not great. Before ceasing 
to speak of this number, we would pay tribute to the beauty 
of its illustrations. The woodcuts in Harper's have never 
been so good as now, either in design or execution——In 
Scribner's, Dr. Eggleston's story of Roxy improves with 
every chapter, and the illustration accompanying the 
present installment is in itself a real work of art. Of the 
other many and good articles, that on the telephone and 
phonograph, by Mr. George B. Prescott, the veteran elec- 
trician, and the first of living writers on the subject, is the 
moat interesting and valuable. No summary of the subject, 
of equal clearness and completeness, can elsewhere be found. 
Besides this, there 1s a good account of lead-pencil manufac- 
ture, and an interesting paper on the Thousand Islands—a 
place of resort which 1s becoming so popular, of late years, 
that its cheapness and inaccessibility are likely to fade away. 
There are many stories and social articles, and several poems 
of fair merit.——The Atlantic, also, furnishes a very good 
number. The late Gideon Welles’s story of President Lin- 





coln’s second election probably finishes the valuable series 
of paperson American history which that veteran states- 
man had been writing during the last years of his life. This 





is a legacy from The Galaxy's pigeon-holes. Mr. Richard 
Grant White's article on Americanisms seems to have been 
written since the death of that magazine, to which he was 
the principal contributor. On the whole, The Atlantic will 
gain little from its inheritance to the rights and title of the 
New York magazine, now that Mr. Welles has died. The 
Galaxy’s chief merit was a newspaper liveliness and club- 
room gayety which would be fatal to The Atlantic. Other 
articles in the number are a paper on Omar Khayyam, by 
Mr. T. B, Aldrich; a good article on Italy, by Mr. Henry 
James; and an admirable group of reviews of recent novels, 
probably by Mr. Howells. Thoreau’s precious journals 
furnish a batch of extracts; and®Mr. A. G. Sedgwick, of The 
Nation, writes ably of lobbying and lobbyists. In poetry, 
as usual, The Atlantic is first among American magazines. 
In Lippincott’s, Mr. Robert Alder McLeod, a gentleman 
who, having served in the Confederate army, made an 
unusual reputation at Harvard, a few years ago, as a high. 
stand man, writes entertainingly of the leading Italian 
lakes ; and there are two or three other papers of travel. A 
useful article to musical amateurs is Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s, 
on Home Harmonies, A story of life in the Philadelphia of 
the elder day, by Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, is begun ——This is 
the fourth number of Sunday Afternoon, which has shown 
an evenness of excellence very unusual in a new magazine. 
The editor knows just what he wants, and he gets it. For 
reading which is moral and not dull, bright and not 
frivolous, we can cordially commend Sunday Afternoon, 
which also has an unusually vigorous editorial department. 
Were we to make any criticism, it would be to say that the 
title of the magazine would seem to demanda purely devo- 
tional and helpful article now and then, as well as the use- 
ful ethical papers we already have. But the American writers 
of spiritual articles of the first rank are all too few.——The 
embeliishment in The Eclectic Magazine is an engraving of 
Professor O. C. Marsh of Yale. The literary part of The 
National Repository is fairly good, this month ; but its illus- 
trations are growing worse and wore. The two handsome 
juvenile magazines, St. Nicholas and Wide Awake—" Arca- 
dians both” call for no special mention. 











The Natural History of Atheism. By John Stuart Blackie. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.—Professor Blackie 
may be briefly described as a good prose writer and a bad 
poet. In common with many Scotchmen, he has marked 
eccentricities, one or two of which have hitherto been noted 
in these columns; but, setting aside these, his frankness and 
heartiness, combined with no small learning, make his 
books interesting and valuable. The present work gives a 
good popular analysis of the various heathen religions of 
ancient times, and presents a clear account of Buddhism. In 
the last chapter—or lectttre, for the book is evidently com- 
posed of spoken discourses—Professor Blackie indicates the 
similarity between modern English unbelievers and the 
atheists of former days, and shows that the new arguments 
are only the old in a different garb. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is very handsome. (16mo, cloth, pp. v, 253. 
Price, $1.50.) 

Homiletical Index; a Hand-book of Texts, Themes, and 
Authors. By J. H. Pettingell, A.M. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.—This is a full index of the great body of printed 
sermons. It is a very conveniently arranged and useful 
work, and one which will prove a constant and serviceable 
companion to the preacher. The amount of labor spent in 
its compilation has evidently been great; and the range of 
subjects treated, and the number of preachers represented, 
are very large. It is arranged in two divisions, one by 
texts, and the other by topics. Of these the first is the more 
considerable in size, and possibly the most useful to the 
clergyman; while the layman or the student of pulpit litera- 
ture will derive chief benefit from the second. Omissions 
may be readily noted, of course; but the wonder is that the 
editor has included so much. (8yvo, cloth, pp. 316. Price, 
$3.00.) 





Domestic Explosives, and other Sixth Column Fancies. By 
W. L. Alden. New York: R. Worthington.—The “sixth 





column” mentioned in the title is the last column on the 
editorial page of The New York Times; and the present 
volume is made up of no less than one hundred and eighteen 
humorous editorials written by Mr. W. L. Alden. Among | 
the “funny editors” of American newspapers—a fraternity 
alarmingly on the increase—Mr. Alden is one of the most | 
amusing. Sometimes he is coarse, and sometimes harsh; | 
but coarseness and harshness are with him the exception, | 
although they are thesole stock in trade of some “ humorists.” | 
These httle essays provoke laughter, almost always of an 
innocent sort; and therefore they are to be commended. | 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 332. Price, $1.50.) | 


Platonis Dialogi VI. Ex recensione C. F. Hermanni. Novi | 
Eboraci: Apud Harperos Fratres.— Which, being interpreted, 
is, Six D.alogues of Plato, after Hermann’s text, published | 





by Harper ¢ Brothers, New York. Four of the six are the l 





s weet and immortal four that tell of the good end of Socrates ; 
namely, the Euthyphro, Apologia Socratis, Crito, and Phedo, 
The other two are the incomparable Gorgias and its com- 
panion piece against the Sophists, the Protagoras. They are 
the choicest of the shorter works of Plato. The execution of 
the work is in the good style of the series of classics to which 
it belongs, The noting of the Stephanic paging and divisions 
along the margin is not neglected. (18mo, cloth, pp. 327. 
Price, 65 cents.) 








Tobacco; Ita Physical, Mental, Moral, and Social Influ- 
ences. By the Rev. B. W. Chase, A.M. New York: William B. 
Mucklow.—Mr. Chase makes a vigorous onslaught on the use 
of tobacco in any form ; attacking it as an enemy to physical 
health, an injury to the mind, an ally of bad living, and an 
evil influence in society. He boldly takes the position that 
tobacco holds the same relation to religion and morals now 
that alcohol did sixty or seventy years ago. (Sq. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. 90.) 


Faces and Masks. By Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.,D.D. New 
York: William B. Mucklow.—This little pamphlet deserves 
an extensive circulation. It uplifts the value of true friend- 
ship; shows its potency and endurance; and thereby en- 
forces the idea of the friendship of Jesus Christ. (Sq. 16mo. 
paper,pp. 31. Price, 15 cen ts.) 


A handsomely printed and conveniently arranged legal 
diary for 1878 is issued by Mr. George H. Brown, of the 
Times Printing House, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
It contains a goodly amount of information useful to lawyers, 
who will find the little book a handy daily companion, 


Robert Carter & Brothers have issued, in neat style, new 
editions of three well-known religious works, all of which 
are standard favorites—the Rev. Dr. W. R. Williams's Lec- 
tures on the Lord's Prayer; the Rev. Dr. John Eadie’s Life 
of John Kitto; and the Rev. John Angell James's The 
Widow Directed to the Widow's God. The price of the first 
and second is $1.25 each ; of the third, 50 centa. 


The Radical Review, of New Bedford, Mass., has died in 
its second year. It was edited by Mr. B. H. Tucker, the 
American disciple of Proudhon; was handsomely printed; 
some of its contributors were eminent men of letters; but 
the public did not care to buy it. The Radical Review was 
virtually the successor of The Radical, a free-thinking 
Boston magazine which recently struggled through eight or 
ten years of neglect and poverty. The Index now has the 
whole field to itself. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Loss and Gain; or. Great Fortunes. Illustrated. 16mo, pp, 246. Phfla- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union. 


The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated. Parts 17-20. 
Each = paper, pp. 24. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Price, 
25 cents 


etadenamenias or, A Bowl of Punch, and What Came of It. By Mrs. A. 
K. Dunning. 16mo, cloth, pp. 392. Philadelphia: Presbyterlan 
Board of Publication, Price, $1.25. 


Fountain of Song; Hymns and Songs for Gospel Temperance Meet- 
ings, etc. 16mo, boards, pp. 128. New York: Biglow & Main, 
Price, 30 cents. 

Platonis Dialogi VI. Edited by C. F. Herrmann. (Harper’s Greek and 
Latin Texts.) 18mo, cloth, pp. v, 327. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, 65 cents. 


English Literature Primers—Romanee Period. By Eugene Lawrence. 
(Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 163. The same. Price, 25 cents. 


David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 


32mo, paper, pp. 229. (Half- 
Hour Series.) The same. 


Price. 25 cents. 
By ag By James Payn. 
pp. 168. ‘The same. 


By Celia’s Arbor; a Tale of Portsmouth Town, 
James Rice. Lllustrated. (Library of Select Novels.) svo, paper, 
pp. 216. ‘The same. Price, 60 cents. 

The Sunday-School Book of Common Prayer. Arranged by the Rev. 
Charlies F. Hoffman, M.A. (New edition.) 1smo, paper, pp. 83, 
New York: American Church Press. Price, 20 cents. 


Finette. By Mary E. Ropes. 1l6mo, cloth, pp. 185. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. Price, $1.00. 


How'to Use the Bible. By James H. Brookes. Sq. 18mo, paper, pp. 46. 
st. Louis: Charles B. Cox. Price, 15 cents. 


The Earthquake in Mansfield. By Mrs. Anste 4 Preston. 
paper, pp. 23. Boston: Printed by W. F. Brow 


Heavenly Carols. By the Rev. Isaiah Baltzell and the Rev. E. Ln 
Lorenz; assisted by Prof. J. H. Kurzenknabe and the Kev. A.° 
Graley. Oblong lémo, boards, pp. 1/6. Dayton, Ohio: W. J. smaae 
Price, 35 cents, 


Dectrines on the Lord’s Prayer. 


(Library of Select Novels.) 8vo, paper, 
Price, 35 cents. 


By Walter Besant and 


18mo, 


By William R. Williams, 
edition.) Imo, cloth, pp. xix, 241 
Brothers. 


(New 

New York: Rebert Carter & 

Price, $1.25. 

The Widow Directed to the Widow’s God. By John Angell James, 
(New edition.) Sq. lémo, cloth, pp. 205. Thesame. Price, 50 cents. 


Life of John Kitto, D. D. By John Eadie, D. D. (New edition.) 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 455. Thesame. Price, §1.20. 


The Book and itsStory. By L. N.R. 1” een (New edition.) 12mo 
cloth, pp. 463. The same. ioe $1.50 


resh Leaves’ in the Book and its Story. 4 L. M. R. ITlustrated. 
l2mo, cloth, pp. 00. The same. Price, $1.5 


wisth Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners for the 
ear 1877. SVO, paper, pp. lWi. Washington: Guvernment Printing 
diice. 


Echoes of Spoken Words. By 8S. A. Tipple. 
Toronto: The Milton League. 


Concessions of “ Laberalists”” to Orthodoxy. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 43. Boston: L. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


' The Gospel according to Matthew; a Lecture before the New York 
Sunday-schooi Association. ay. Henry G. Weston. Sq. lémo, paper, 
pp. 39. New York: Anson D. F . Raudolph & Co. 


Good Will; a collection of New Music for Sunday-schools and Gospel 
Meetings. By T. Martin Towne and J. M. Stillman. svo, boards, 
pp. 112. Chicagg: Fleming H. Revell. Price, 35 cents. 


Scribuer’s Monthly. Vol. XV.; November, 1877—April, 1873. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. villi, 904 New York: weribner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


8vo, paper, pp. ix, 96. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulanon of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The edition this week is 27,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any tune, 

In ordering samples or goods of Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing 
the advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 





Cuvurcn Crsutons, Cotton Felt Mat- | 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, | 
manufactured by the American Carpet Lin- | 
ing Co., New York and Boston. | 





(CUT THIS OUT.) 


“SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOLS!” 


When you commence your School this spring, if you will order of us, 


we will try to supply you with such attractive literature that you will forget 


No carpets should be laid without a Moth | that yours has been a “ Summer School,” and run it through the entire year 


Proof Carpet Lining. Use (Cotton and | 
Paper) only that manufactured by the} 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York | 


and Boston. For sale by all Carpet Deal- | 
ers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
My Picture Lesson; four pages” for every Sunday, 
100 copies, one year, $13.00. 70 Bible House, N. Y. 














Songs or Beutan. New ny stg for Sunday 
Schools. Price, 35cts. Lee & er, 1113 Chestnut 
Street. Philadelphia. 





By arrangement with the anthor, the American 
Tract Society becomes ,jthe publisher of The Name 
Above Every Name (revised edition). It has a chapter 
tor every week, and texts forevery day in the year, 
with reference to the scriptural tiles of our Lord. $1; 
postage. 10c. Sendto the Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
St., Phila., or to your bookseller. 
GET THe GENUINE ARTICLE.—The great popular- 
ity of ‘* Wilbor's Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” 
has induced some unprincipled persons to attempt to 
alm off a simple article of their own manufacture ; 
But any person who is suffering from Coughs, Colds, 
or Consumption should be careful where they pur- 
chase this articie. It requires no puffing; the results 
following its use are its best recommendations, and the 
proprietor has ample evidence on file of its extraor- 
dinary success in pulmonary complaints, The phos- 
phate of lime possesses a most marvelous healing 
wer as combined with the pure Cod Liver Oil by Dr. 
jlbor. This medicine is os by the 

— faculty. Forsale by A. B. W1LBoR, Chemist, 
oston. 





Scribmer, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal — Popular 
Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 


ie: Catalogue of Practical Religious Works 
on application. 42d St.and Madison Ave., N. Y. 


AKE WARNING.—A Barometer by mail for 5 cts. 

or 2 green stamps. Tells storms and changes cor- 
rectly. beforehand, and is reliable. E.S. Heath, Clin- 
tonville, Pa. 


Css TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 




















































Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 
St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address. Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ will allay ir- 
al ritation which induces 
BRONC AL oughing, and gives im- 
A S mediate relief in Gron- 
Gite enza, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, and Consump- 
tiveand Asthmatic Complaints. The Bron- 
ehial Troches have been steadily winning 
their way into public favor, nntil they are 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
For Sale or Rent. 
the Naugatuck ilroad, a large modern-built house 
(2 rooms) with barn and two acres of land. Price 
low. For particulars address, 
HORACE FENN, 
Plymouth, Conn. 
To try our Organs, for we send them on ten days’ 
trial, and pay freight both ways if returned. Up- 
right, solid walnut ases, 23-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 
PRICE, $67.00. 
“LEGS on hand at the Steam a Factory of 


- Coughs and Colds. 
Q0WK: 
2) 
ehitis, Catarrh, Influ- 
known and used nearly all over the world. 
In Plymouth, Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
Rai 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, 5. J. 








DR. WABRNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
ing pads, ~~ for beauty 
style, and comfo: Approved by all 
5 physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
*” chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 

=a In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 

; Misses’ Corset, 


Corset, $2.00; 




















WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


without any difficulty. 


< 





Papers, 
Lesson Leaves. 





Quarterlies, 




















| EDUCATIONAL. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advan’ for a thorough education. Refers by 
— to Trumbull, Editor of The Sunda: 
shool Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine Street 
Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





. 








New York to Boston. r ae address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 





NCINNAT1 WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 


guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DEVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
GoOLnEx HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 


Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 





Remember, you can get “everything for Sunday 





Schools’’ advertised in this or any other paper by writing one letter to 


D.R. NIVER, 
Albany, N. Y. 


—~—————_ —__—- eae acu 


PRENTUN, KEAN & (0, 


BANKERS, 
100 Washington St., Chicago, 
ALSO DEAL IN 
U. S. Bonds, Foreign Exchange, Gold, 


Letters of Credit, and Town, Couuty, 
City, State and School Bonds. 


COLLECTIONS MADE THROUGH- 
OUT THE WEST. 








ENT FREE, by Columbian Book Co., Hartford, 
WO Ct., 16 pages from their wonderfully cheap and 
finely illustrated 1,000 octavo page Lilie of St. Paul. 


on the GOSPEL ACCORDING 
LECTURE TO MATTHEW. 
By HENRY G. WESTON, D.D. Price 10 cents. 
A. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway, New York. 





will send ANY book published in th 
United States, post-paid, on the ;ce- 
ceiptof the publisher’s price. 
JAMES E. RAMSEY, Bookse.irn, 
478 Ape.put St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


WHAT JESUS SAYS. fines’ 
collated by topics, full index, large 12mo, 400 pages, 
wales Ee for io Circular. Address 

V. FRANK RUSSELL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 












A beautiful folded card for the pocket, containing 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, and 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

In these days of darkness and faltering, every person, 
and ay every Sunday-school scholar, should 
bave this card and learn to commit to memory. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 

P. 8.—Our special Sunday-school Department fur- 
nish everything new and old at short notice, 

=" U. D. WARD, Publisher, Nassau Street. N. Y. 








7 


Now is the time to secure it. Only FIVE DOL- 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST [and in America. 


2:000.000 ACRES 


in Eastern Nebraska now for saic. TEN YEAR 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY sI> 
PER CENT. Full information sent free. Ac 
dress O. F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. Vv. RL. RP 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 











ADIES’ NECK BOW, 20c., half doz. neck Ruch- 

ings, 25, wide lace collars, 25, 35. or 50. Fine tuck 

and double-ruffle skirt, $1.00 or nine tuck with embroi- 
dery, $2.00 by mail from 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 








Printed in bronze on 

i black enameled cards 
Ten varieties: size of 

®* each, 7 by 2 inches, 


Can be used as book-marks or for other purposes. 
On face are mottoes in large type, such as “AinT a 
Christian ?” “*‘ Why am [ nota Christian ?” “Without 
love[am nothing.” ‘‘Where shail [ spend eternity ?” 
etc. On back of each are texts enforcing the motto, 
Are suited to Sabbath-school classes, Inquirers, 


Prayer-Meetings, etc. $1.50 per 100, or 25 cents per set 
of 10, post-paid. 
W.SYCKELMOORE, 
1420 Chestnut St.. 
Phila., Pa. 








4 Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
post-paid. C. H. Holt & Co., Riders Mills, N. Y 





4 Flowered, Diamond, Watered, Repp, Damask, 
etc Cards, no two alike, your name neatly 
printed on all, only10c. STAR GO.. Northford, Ct. 





50 Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13 cents, 
Agent’s outfit 10c, Seavy Bros.. Northford, Ct. 





2 “FANCY CARDS, with name, l0c.; 50 for lic. 
uy or Gold, Try us. W. KE. Hull & Co., Hud 
son, N. Y. 


Snowflake, Floral, Carrier Dove, Oriental, Morn- 
ing Glory, Eastlake, Scotch, etc.. Cards, no two 
alike, with name, l0c. Kagle Card Co., Northford. Ot 








with name, 


anaen N YV 


DA ELEGANT CARDS, no two alik 
2.50 We., neatmald J OR ART ED 





4 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agent’s 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


()\ Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case, 14c., or 25 
OU no 2 alike, 0c. Outfit 10c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 


45 Cards, no 2 alike, with name and 
_—- O Card Case. 13. C.G. HAVENS 


& CO., West Meriden, Conn. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper und Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarme, Farms, etc. Fuiiy 


VAKRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Freee VANDUZEN & TIFT, Omcinnati, 


PIANO OR ORGAN SENT FRE 

Any person who will send me 

a list of persons wishing to buy an instrument, I will 

try to sell them one, and credit you $i0 on Piano and 

on Organ for every one sold. When your list 

amounts te enough for an instrument [I will 
ttv’s latest Newspaper. ‘ 


en 
Lowest prices ever given. DANIEL 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. B T 








A. H, Andrews & Co., 
13 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Manutacturers of 
Sunday and Day-scbhool 
Furniture. A specialty 
of Portable lack- 
boards and Stretcher. 
Price, $1.50 to $5.00. 
Cheapest and best ever 
invented. Patent Dust- 
less Erasers and Cray- 
ons, 10c. pays for sam- 
ple by mail. Send for 
** Guide to Church Fur- 
nishing"’ and circulars. 











SCRIBNER FOR APRIL 

; 

This unrivaled monthly,—the only maga- 

zine of its class, made up wholly of original 

matter, and combining the highest literary 
excellence with the most artistic illustrations 
and the broadest popularity,—closes with the 
present issue its fifteenth volume. The Feb- 
ruary ScriBNER was declared by the Buffalo 

Courter to be “ beyond question the most superb 

example of what can be dune in the line of 

magazine muking that has ever oppeared nm 

this or any cther country,” while the N. Y. 

Express said: ‘ Scrrpner fer March NEARLY 

comes up to the Mid-winter number, both as 

regords its rllustrations and its literary matter; ' 
and the NV. Y. Evening Post sad: “ The 

March Scripner is not one whit behind its 

predecessor in interest.” 

The April number, which contains 
80 ILLUSTRATIONS—EDITION, 75.000, 
will be found no lees attractive. 

Among other papers, which are wor h 
while, 1t has a “ QuEEN at Scnoon; Two 
Saryts oF THE Foot HI.ts,” a new story by 
Bret Harte; a paper on the TELEPHONE 
and PHonograpg, by the Exrcrricran of the 
Western Union TELFGRarg Co, showing 
how the tones of a speaker can be reproduced 
vears after their utterance; ILLusTRATED 
Parers on “Deer Hentine” and “THE 
THousanD Istanps;” More About Abraham 
Lincoln, etc., etc., and Biddy McGinnis at 
the Photographer's,” suggested by Miss 
Maloney on the Chinese Qunestion. 

TWO AMERICAN SERIAL STORIES 
are continued —" Roxy,” a stery of the Cam- 
paign of 1840, by Dr. Eggleston, of which 
Boyeren writes: “ The cha:acters are admir- 
ably conceived and wigorously drawn. The 
plot gives promise of many strikingly dramatic 
situations, and the whole story is pervaded with 
a flavor of the soil which stamps it 78 a genu- 
inely American product ;” and “ His Inheri- 
tance,” a Story of Army Life, by Miss Traf- 
ton, of which the Spring/ield Republican says: 
“It is maintained with masterly art, and 
wakens anew surprise at her power of 
realistic painting, in scenes so foreign to her 
experience.” 

Apply to the nearest bookseller for terms on 
back numbers containing the earlier chap- 
ters of these two splendid American serial 
stores. 

Scriswer & Co., New York. 








‘‘w. at our Boys are Reading.” 


Thousands of boys are reading St Nicno- 
LAS with the greatest delight. It is of tnia 
magazine that the New York TRIBUNE ayer: 
“In the avalanche of immoral literature 
that threatens the children, some strorg, 
vitally wholesome, and really attractive 
magazine is required for th-m, and St. 
Nicholas has reached a higher platform, and 
commands for this service wider resources in 
art and letters, then any of its predecessors 
or contemporaries ”’ 

A $2.50 OFFER 

The numbers for November and December, 
free to all who subscribe now with us or any 
dealer, paying $2.50 in advance for the re- 
maining ten numbers of the volume; that is 
irom November, 1877, to October, 1878, 
inclusive, for $2.50. These numbers, which 
are an advance upon avy of the previous 
volumes contain 

FIVE SERIAL STORIES: 

“Under the Lilacs,” by Miss Alcott; “ The 

Raven and the Angels,” by the auther of 

“The Schéaberg-Cotta Fami'y ;’ “ Drifted 

Into Port,’ a Story of Boys’ School Life in 

England; “Tower Mountain,” a Robivson 

Crusoe Story ; * Dab Kinser,” the Story of a 

Growing Boy; besides shorter Stories, 

Sketches of Travel, Papers on Biography, 

History, Sports, Games, etc , etc. 

The April number is now ready. Price, 25 
cents, $300 a year. For sale by all Bcok- 
reliera and News dealers Scripyer & Co., 
New York. 











SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy 

Mailed tree. Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 

York. 

MONEY can be made in any locality by sell- 

MON KY ing my Kubber Printing Stamps, 
bv. K. Hat #ix_p, Potitowy, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « « = $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 “ 1.90 “ 
80 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which 1t has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
su ption, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 

rs have heretofore n sent. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce Tu Ties to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50, 


This paper is Gontgned to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars nave not access, It is 
blished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
is rice, only to subscribers of Tue Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
Class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 
In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
pela please mention the date to which you have 


for Tue Sunvay Scuoon. Times, as given on the 
ellow address label on Tux Tins. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, -= = § .60 
100 6 one year, + - 7.20 
100 copies at same ra 


THE ACHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, + « 6.25 
100 6 one year, -= = # 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make Fo ean for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday Schoo! Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . 1s. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addreesed to. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


PERSONS 


WHO WOULD 

Send to New York to buy Furnyrrures, Carpets, 
Sitver axnpd Priarep Ware, Warten, Tower and oruer 
Crocxs, Watcaes, Communion Sets, Caurcn and Cort- 
TaGe Organs, Pianos, Baonzts, Screntiric, Rare and 
Miscen.aneous Books, Bistes, Sunpay-scnoon Li- 
pRARIES, Music anp Music Books, Japanese and 
Caixa Wares, Bric-a-BRAC, Prorures, CaRRIAags, 
ere., ETC, if they knew a reliable party to purchase 
for them, can find such a party in our A@ENCyY. Orders 
will be faithfully and conscientiously filled without 
commission. 

Our facilities for purchasing Pianos and Organs 
enable us to furnish them much below manufacturers’ 








prices. 

Ladies’ Shopping Orders carefully and‘ promptly 
executed by an Erperienced Lady. Send clear descrip- 
tion of articles desired, accompanied by Postal Order, 

istered Money Letter, or N. Y. Bank Draft. 
AZRO GOFF’S PURCHASERS’ AGENCY, 
212 Broadway, New York. 
ww Please keep this for future reference. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The peed TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all others. No agencies, dress, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
MENEELY & ©0. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Saperior Bells of Cop, and iin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churcheq 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Pully Warranted. 

Lilustrated Catalogue seat Free. 

Vaypvuzsen & Tort, 102 BE. 2d St., Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y 


Manufacture a superior it? of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA 


a&@ Liustrated Catalogues sent free, 





NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 9.30, 11.80 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P, M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
and OCBAN BEACH, 7.30, 9.30,A. M., and 4.15 


Parlor Oars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.80 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train, 


TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. 


collected and checked to destination by Manns 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 


NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City of Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4.80 r. mu. 


Connecting with Express Trains at New London 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitchburg, Ayer Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, etc. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
at4a.m. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
4a. u. for Worcester and all points North, arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p.m ,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 a. m., for all stations on New London Northern 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 
New York and New England Railroads. 

FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and 

ger (iron) st Olty of Lawrence will run 
in connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


icra can rely on dispatch and lowest 
Ta le 








For further information inquire or 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 








IS ““ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 
ENDLESS? 


Answered by a Restatement of the Original Scripture 


Doctrine. By Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph. D. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


A high tribute to the excellence of this work is the 
recent order (from an orthodox scholar who is known 
throughout the country) for an edition of one thousand 
copies for gratuitous distribution. 

Sent post-paid to any address, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO., BOSTON. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT 


OEL-FASTING SCRAP BOOK 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made. 
Each page is already 
gummed to receive 
your scraps. 





Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each. 

Newspaper Clippings, 14 styles, 65c, to $4.50. 

Pictorial Scray , 8 styles, $2.25, $3.50 and $5.00. 

Prescription Book, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50, 

Pocket Scra k, 2 styles, 15c. and 20c. 

Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express 
oe ~ receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular, 

SLOTE, WOODMAN, @ ©0., 


Briann Boon Manvvracrunzna, 
129 and 131 William Street, New York. 
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ORGANS Superb $340 Organs, only $95. 
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factures S900, on'y $260. Beautiful 
Pianos, @175—) 


trial. Other bargains, want them introdu 











Pianos, Retaii Price by other manu- 
$650 
ran new, warranted 15 days’ test 


ced 
ted. Pa > 
DANIEL F. BEATTY : Weslingent aos PIANOS 


PULPIT HELPS. 2e re 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher | 
standard than ever for 1878. While the editor of The | 
Sunday Schoo! Times has a close oversight of all that 
is done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in | 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including | 
members of fivedenominations. The present circula | 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 
ita popularity. It is used byschools of all denomina- 
tions in every state ofthe Union. The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 
will contain two colored maps, either one of which | 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in yourclass for a single quar. | 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 


COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten- | 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at atime. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 fora 
hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost or 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, §2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. If ordered by the year, they will be | 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven | 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office ot 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, | 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Ay] tats Extibitios 
af Recent Years 


Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; 
Philadelphia, 1876 ; 


Have Awarded their 


HIGHEST HONORS TO THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS 


For Demonstrated Superiority. 


New Sry es at reduced prices, from apweree. 
Stop $108: hi Ahes t Uprigh "Cas N 7 Se : no 
; in nt Upright Case, New Style, $126; 
in Jet and Gold Bronze, $135. Sold a'so for install. 
ments, or rented until Pe A small Organ or 
best quality may be obtain: by payment of $7 20 per 
| errs for ten quarters. Lilustrated Catalogues and 
rice Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN OO. 


164 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 26 Union Sq., NEW YORK; | 
260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. } 





1000 Vels. 


POPULAR 


AND 


CLASSICAL 


at 50> each. 
Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 
Oratorios and Masses, 
full scores, at 50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Gems! 
ARBANGED FOR 
CHURCH OR PARLOR ORGAN, 
with or without pedals. 
BY ALBERT W. BERG. 
Contains about 100 different pieces, adapted to all 
ons. Price, $2.00. 
SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN AND THE CHILD-LIKE. 


A most charming collection of fifteen delightful lit- 
tle Songs of a cheerful, happy character. ‘he music 
by Dr. J. L. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Walter. Octavo, 
tinted paper. Price, 50 cents 





Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad- 
way and 39 Union Square, New York 


m HELP for ALL who 
READ AND THINK. 


Lawyers, Ministers, Physi- 
cians, Teachers, Students; all | 
people who read, write, speak 
or think in any language; ail 
commend it. Betterthanany | 

m scrap book or Index Rerum. | 

If your bookseller does not | 
have it send for circular to | 
the publisher, | 


ALFRED L, SEWELL, CHICAGO. 





Business, Pleasure, Men, Boys. 
CAXTON’S 

Self-Inking, only $14. 

COLUMBIAN RESSES, Seif- 

Inking, from $27 to $60; will dothe 

work of a $250 Press. Presses 

from $3 50. Stamp for expalone. 

_ Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Federal St. 

Soston, Mass. Established 1847, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


HOPE. 
{William C. Gray, in The Interior.] 


Nil desperandum - 

For pain is never wholly pain, 

Nor bleakest prospect wholly cold; 
The lightning shows the midnight rain 

To be a shower of liquid gold. 
A star breaks through the cloudy rift, 

A lamp shines in one loving hand ; 
Hope speeds across the heaving drift 

And waves her torch from off the land 
The soul alone, a spark divine, 

Struck from the chariot-wheels of God, 
Unqnenchable will ever shine 

And pierce the darkness of the road. 
From sorrew. joy exyltant springs 


From stormy night, thesplend 


d morn. 
The ange’s came on thrilling wings 

When iz 
And fror 


Down through the shades of weeping night, 


1 astable Christ was born; 


n the manger Christ has gone 


Up toa love-illumined throne, 

Which pourso er heaven its tender light. 
As He has gone, so we must go, 

Through valleys dim with tearful rain, 
Nor find our sorrow hopeless woe, 

Nor pain, though weary, wholly pain. 





WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS OF 
ITSELF. 


| [From the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes’s “ How to Use 


the Bible.” j 


It is of the utmost importance, at 
the outset of the discussion, to inquire 
what the Bible says of itself. Men have 
their various opinions concerning it, but 
the question is, by what names and titles 
does 1t commend its claims to our serious 
consideration? 

It is called the oracles of God, the term 
implying a divine communication or reve- 
lation in words. “What advantage then 
hath the Jew? or what profit is there of 
circumcision? Much every way: chiefly 
because that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God” (Rom. 3:1, 2). The 
chief distinction of the Jew, it is here agsert- 
ed, was not owing to his illustrious ances- 
try, nor to his wonderful history, nor even 
to the miraculous interposition of Jehovah 
in behalf of his fathers, but to his posses- 
sion of the oracles of God. So the martyr 
Stephen speaks of Moses, “who received 
the lively [living] oracles to give unto us” 
(Acts 7: 38); and they are described as liv- 
ing, not only in contrast with the dead or 
dumb oracles of the heathen, but to indi- 
cate the permanent and momentous nature 
of their testimony. 

It is called the word of God, not the 
thought simply, but the word. “The seed 
is the word of God” (Luke 8: 11); “Blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it” (Luke 11: 28); “They spake the 
word of God with boldness” (Acts 4: 31); 
“ And the next sabbath day came almost 
the whole city together, to hear the word 
of God” (Acts 13: 44); “Not as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect” 
(Rom. 9: 6); “So then faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God’’(Rom. 
10:17). Forty-six times in the New Tes- 
tament is this name given to the sacred 
scriptures received by the Jews, or to the 
language, spoken and written, of Christ and 
his apostles; and many hundreds of times 
it is given tothe writings of the ancient 
prophets. 

lt is called the word of the Lord, having 
special reference to him who is “Lord of 
ail” (Acts 10: 36), as its source and sub- 
ject. When the Gentiles heard this, they 
were glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord ” (Acts 13: 48); “‘And they spake unto 
him the word of the Lord” (Acis 16: 32); 


|“ From you sounded out the word of the 
| Lord” (1 Thess. 1] : 8); “Finally, brethren, 
| pray for us, that the word of the Lord may 
| have free course, [run,] and be glorified” 


(2 Thess. 351). If our testimony is not 
t the Lord, it is not 
according to the Word. 

*t is called the word of Life, because it 
tells the way of life, and the sincere accept- 
ance of it as true imparts everlasting life, 
and it forms the rule of life for those who 
are thus made partakers of the salvation it 
reveals. “The Word of Life” is one of the 
titles of our Saviour (1 John 1:1); and the 
apostle exhorts the saints to be“ blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse nation, smong whom ye shine as lights, 
in the world; holding forth the word # 
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jife; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, 
that I have not run in vain, neitherlaboured 
in vain” (Phil. 2: 15, 16). 

It is called the word of Christ, because it 
gets forth the varied excellences and glories 
of Messiah, anointed to be Prophet, Priest, 
and King, who is at once the giver and 
the theme ofthe sacred scriptures. Hence 
when the Holy Ghost says, ‘‘ Let the word 
of Curist dwell in you richly in all wisdom” 
(Col. 3: 16), he refers to the Bible as a 
whole, and reminds us that its teachings, 
which if preperly understood everywhere 
lead to Jesus, should be cordially cherished 
and implicitly obeyed. Thus the Psalmist 
exclaims, “Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee” 
(Psa. 119: 11); and the Master himself 
declares, ‘‘ If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will. and 
itshall be done unto you” (John 15: 7) 


It is called the word of Truth, because it 
is “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” “Sanctify them through 
thy truth: thy word is truth” (John 17: 
17); “ By the word of truth” (2 Cor. 6: 7); 
“In whom ye also trusted, after that ve 
heard the word of truth” (Epb. 1: 13); 
“Rightly dividing the word of truth” (2 
Tim, 2:15). We often hear and read the 
phrase, “the truth as itis in Jesus ;” but this 
is not the way the Bible putsit. The Holy 
Ghost says, “ As the truth isin Jesus” (Eph. 
4: 21); and there is a grest difference 
between the two forms ofexpression. ‘The 
truth as itisin Jesus” implies that he is 
one aspect of truth ; but “asthe truth isin 
Jesus’ denotes that all truth springs from 
him, and tends to him, and that there is 
no truth apart from him. He does not say, 
Iam a truth, but the truth (John 14: 6) 

It is called the word of Faith, because it 
is received by faith, it is understocd by 
faith, it is the foundation of faith, it is the 
nourishment of faith, “For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to 
faith” (Rom.1:17) In the same epistle 
it is written, “The righteousness which is 
of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? 
(that is, to bring Christ down from above:) 
or, Who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, 
to bring up Christ again from the dead.) 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that 
is, the word of faith, which we preach ; that 
if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10: 6-9). 


Here then a book comes to us claimin 
to be the oracles of God, the word of God, 
the word of the Lord, the word of life, the 
word of Christ, the word of truth, the word 
of faith, offering salvation as the result of 
a heart-felt belief in him who is the sum 
and substance of its doctrines and precepts 
and narratives. This in itself is sufficient 
to awaken the attention of the thoughtful 
mind, and the more the high claim is 
examined, the more profound becomes the 
impression that the book is from God, con- 
taining within its own pages the evidence 
of its divine origin. The history of the 
world shows that man could not have 
written what is here said of man, and that 
man could not have formed even a concep- 
tion of such a character as Christ. 


A French atheist traveling with an 
Arab guide across a portion of the great 
Africsn desert, having observed his com- 
panion frequently Lowing in silent prayer, 
at length said with a sneer, “To what are 
you praying? How do you know there is 
a God?” “How do you know,” replied 
the Bedouin, “that a camel walked around 
our tent during the night?” “I see his 
footprints,” laughingly answered the atheist. 
The Arab, pointing to the sun just ascend- 
ing in its glory above the horizon, solemnly 
xclaimed, “ Behold the footprints of God ;” 
and it,is said that the simple remark pro- 
duced a deep and saving impression upon 
the mind of the cultivated skeptic. An 
honest and devout spirit cam easily trace 
the’ footprints of God through the sacred 


Scriptures, and the Bible is the best book | 


‘o read on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” 
48 thousands of converted infidels can joy- 
fully testify. 
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chinists, Carpeniers, and every Department of Me- 
chanical Trade, Send stamp for Catalogue, and 
State what kind of Tools or Machines you require 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St., Philad’a. 








J. ESTEY & COMPANY, | From Advertisers. 


No. 160.—Front View. 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocls, 





Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GRAAT SUCCESS. 
+ Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS COF THE KIND) ON THE GLORE 


allustrated Catalogue sent free. 


[From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 

| truthfully say that no paper has brought us —— 
returns as The Sunday Sehool Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
orders,from the larger share of ali the states in the 
Union. 

| 


{From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New York, Manw 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopti RiGee 

15, 1877] 

It is a pleasure to me‘to inform you that my ad- 
| vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
| most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue contain 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satiafi 
me I had found a medium of the t value. 

I am giad to notice eed rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive = = 
that cannot possibly be made , an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[Prom Horace Waters @ Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, d@c., 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.] 

We take pleasure fn saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
| of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel] phia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avai! myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 


[From 7. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square, New York.| 
I have been so gratified with the returns from m 

advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 

feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 

may safely say I have received more answers from 

my advertisement in this paper than from any other 

T have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
lll.—January 16, 1877.] 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday school 
Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, Propriator tne Cenien- 
a fT" rank ‘la, Putadaiphia 











MOODY’S SERMONS, 


FOR SALE BY 


EBEN. SHUTS, 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








Comprising the Rermons and Addresses, Prayer Meeting Talks, and Bible Readin 
Meetings conducted 


season, 
oe | Oe 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. [ do say conscientiously that I have heard 


from my advertisement in your oftener than 

from any other paper in which ve advertised 

this season. 

From M. 1. Richardson, Publisher Se 

: Companion, 29 Fulton Street, yet a N. Y.— 
January 19, 1877.} 


It is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then & pa r that b > ore? 


of theGreat Revival adequate return for the money invested. 


have 
by Moody and Sankey in the cities of Philadel New York. been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
“ais Wine Vedeanie adi y, y es Of Philadelphia, New Y on. Chicago, and Boston, 


sheep, $3.25. 


MOODY’S ANECDOTES. 
SE 


300 Anecdotes and Illustrations. Related by him in his revival work. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
MOODY'S CHILD STORIES. 
2. 


Related by him in his revival work in Europe and V 
cloth, $1.00. 


MOODY’S TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. 
SASS 


wi 
cents; 


MOODY'S ADDRESSES, 


SEE 
ae Ly and incidents in connection with the Tabernacle Temperance Work in Boston. Paper, 50 





M®ODY'S HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 
a a 
MOODY’S SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 





MOODY & WHITTLE’S HINTS ON INQUIRY MEBTINGS. 





THE WAY AND THE WORD. 


Paper, 25 cents. 





Ten thousand copies of this book have been distributed under Mr. 
and inquirers 





EBEN. SHUTE, 


DEALER IN 


BIBLES, EVANGELICAL LITERATURE, AND OTHER SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


S62 Bromiiclda Street, Boston. 


tional matter. 1 volume, 782 pages. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50; cloth, gilt, $3.00; | adv ment in your columns, 


Ure Oreanen Oo, Sra, nite 

We have received a large’ number of te 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, incl one 
to-day from England. 


merica. Full-page illustrations. Paper, 50 cents; We consider yours the best medium pnt aad, — 


so far, and feel well satisfied with the 
advertisement has brought us, 





Revised vy himssit, Paper covers, scents; ciots,00 cent, | ADVERTISING RATES. 


(Revised.) Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, Ordinary Advertisements: per line (141 toon 


inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices: 


Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 


ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 


Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 


cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on had by 


| 
Moody’s direction to young converts | Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


(Case's Bible Atlas 


and up to the times. 16 Fail 
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AGENTS WANTED in every Townshi iaberas 
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BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICE 











WE GANT TELL 


In an Advertisement ail tho Excellencies of 





Illus. Catalogues & Lectures. 3 Books, ¥ic. 
Crrcucars Freer. OutFits WanTED. 

MAGIO MUSICAL gt THEO. J. HARBACH, 

Everyone « Musician, 8u9 “ilbertSt., Philad’a, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. 


dispensable they are, you 
should send for Specimen 


Copies, to 


In order to know how In- THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY, The anne nee 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘yu ADVERTISERS: | LUMBER  _ MAGICAL APPARATUS. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, | smtcsuqee® wetsy dare ana meet 


secular, ch can manipulate, execution faultiess, 
strict in raelody, harmony, etc., suitable for Sun - 
schools, Societies, Lodges, Home use, etc. In x 

wherever good music required. Please send fo 

descriptive circular, 
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io any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION oi AT WHOLESALE. Send 15 cents for Illustrated Catalogue with 
AYER & SON’S MANUAL Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada, | Prices ‘The cost of catalogue may be deducted » 
FOR ADVERTISERS, 16) 8v0.pp. More complete WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building remitting for Orst purchase ddress the manu- 
th = say a Bame, gente, i one Pe ee | and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. Cargoes | facturer, THOMAS W. YOST, 35 North 9th St., 
« anby tion, and advertising rites of sever] thousand | cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. Also | Philadelphia, Pa. 
contains more information of valne to an advertiser dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mould- Refers, by permission to the publisher of this 
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WHERE Is really the Largest Clothing 
~ House in America? 


At the corner of SIXTH AND 
MARKET Streets, Philadelphia, 
OaK HALL. 


Is now to be seen at the LAR- 
GEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN 
AMERICA? 


The Best and Most Extensive 
Assortment of Spring Clothing 
for Men and Boys ever offered 
in Philadelphia. 


WHAT 


Bhould I deal at OAK 
rather than elsewhere? 


HALL 


Because OAK HALL has facili- 
ties for buying material and mak- 
ing it up on so extensive a scale 
that you can buy better CLOTH- 
ING there for less money than 
anywhere else 


Is the best time to go for the 
SPRING BARGAINS? 


At this very time, without 
losing a day. The Spring Busi- 
ness has opened very vigorously, 
and the people who apply first 
will secure the best of every- 
thing. 


Can supply the Men and Boys of 
Philadelphia and vicinity with 
the most Superior Clothing at 
the most Moderate Price? 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
for nearly eighteen years estab- 
lished at the People’s Favorite 
Clothing House, 


OAK HALL, 


SIXTH AND MARKET. 


ME. DEMOREST’S PORTFOLIO OF FASH- 
ION, SO pages, See erevings. or “ What to wear, 
and how to make it,” 100 pages of information to eve: 
c jie, or 16 Pp Sete logue of pew fashions, ladies’ 
and children’s garments, 3c., or morest’s M: 
Magazine 2c. by mali from — 


. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











CROWELL'S » 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 4. 


FOR PRIMARY AND INFANT SCHOLARS. 


With illustrations. 36 volumes. 18mo. 75 net 
Schools. Retail price, $10.80. o bad 

We have just issued the above new and attractive 
ieeary for the younger scholars in the Suuday- 
Schools, containing a choice selection of short and 
interesting stories especially adapted to this class of 


pupils, 

We ask the attention of purchasers to the binding, 
which, by a new method of sewing, is made stronger 
and more durable than any other series now in 
the market,—an important consideration in books 
designed for small children. 

Special care has been taken in the preparation of 
these books; and we commend this library to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Published by 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broapway, New Yorx. 


CROWELL’S 
Sunday-Schoo: Li®raries 


No. 1, 30 vols. 18mo .... 
No. 2 15 vols. lémo... 
No, 3 16 vols. l6mo .. 


Also just issued for Primary and Infant Scholars: 
No, 4. 36 vols. 18mo.......-- eccensuccess $6.75. 


Containing a choice selection of short and interest 
ng stories, especialiy adapted to this class of readers 
Send for our complete catalogues. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 





ECOND-HANDS. 8. Libraries for sale or ex- 
change. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
54 Lasalle st., Chicago, Ilia 


Buy the April Wide Awske! 16 pages extra! 
“Tom and Others.” by Mrs. Swishelm: ‘*A Child s Chlen- 
dar,” with 12 drawings ; “How Verlie Went to the Gol- 
den Wedding,” by Ella Farman; hosts of short stories, 
D. & etc. Only 20 cents. 

LOTHROP & CO0., BOSTON. 





How to Find the Stars. 


By Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. lémo. Paper, 

8v cents. 

A brief and plain guide to all the prominent con- 
stellations and fixed stars visible in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Specially intended to accompany Dr. Clarke's 


ASTRONOMICAL LANTERN, 


One of the most valuable of inventions, and undoubt- 
ediy the most useful aid to the practical study of 
astronomy. Send for circular. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & CO., BOSTON, 





25°: will get you 5 white lawn ties or 2 new style 
~ nee cokinra, oF 2 esa ps4 Moon benderehie® 
or black silk neck-bow, or pair of suspenders, or pocket- 
book, by mail from 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERR. 





Walter Baker & Co. 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


MUSICAL. 





EN WANTED —to sell the PATENT GRID- 
DLE CAKE TURNER, and other articles that 
every family needs and will buy. Samples, 10 cents. 

Two hundred per cent. profit to ta. 
Cc. F. WEEKS, Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE CURSE OF RUM. 


The Life and Work of Dr. Reynolds and Francis 

Mere over 800 pages. Price, §200.. AGENTS 

WANTED. 

H. 8. GOODSPEED &CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O, 

500 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
* Illustrated Lord's Prayer,” TEN OTHER 

WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 

NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 

Agents are making from $2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 

Book and Picture Agents, and «)1 out of employment, 

send for circular and terms and be convinced. 


Address, REV, 8. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumberland Ce., Pa. 
can DouBLE their 


A. G KH N oh money by selling 


The End of the World Near. 


A new and eating work on prophecy. It already 
has a wide sale. Indorsed by the press and clergy. 
Samplecopy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Paper, 50 cts.; Board, 75 cla.: Cloth, 1.00, P.O.stamps 
taken, Send forcircular and terms. Address 

E. W. SWORMSTEDT, 38 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











AGENTS'WANTED. Forthe BOOK that SELLS! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim ful of the choicest reading in the Ping- 
lish language. Bright and cheerfu} throughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. 
In everything itis veried, pleasant, suggestive, truih- 
ful. A book to create and retine taste, to fill Head 
and Heart at thesame time. Rare chance for men 
and women to make money. Address. 

J. C, MeCurdy & Co., Phiia., Pa. 


i He DINGEE & GUNAKU CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliverStrong Pot Kuses,*uiiab/e7 or immediate 
Nowering, safely by mail, at ar »st-oftices. 5 Splen- 
did V axigtios, your choice, all labeled, for $ 1 , 12 for 
SZ; 19 for S83; 26 for S84; 3H for RP ¢ 75 for 
5 AQ0 for BIS. Send for our NEW GULDE 
0 ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 500 
finest sorta. Our ent Special s growing and 
distributing Roses, E DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Rosz-Growers, We eo ® » Oo., Pa, 


SPLENDiD OVER 
1200 


FLOWERS!” 


Vgrietigs 
All Strong Plants, each labeled and delivered safe 
by mail. Largest assortment. Low prices. 
We have been in business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. Our stock of 

comprises all desirable varie- 

ties, and contains none but mature plants. Wesend 
purchaser's choice of G for S1, or i3 for $2. Our 
new /llustra‘ed Hand-Book, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 
to cultivate successfully. Hooprs, Bro. & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 














’» 7s wh ; | 4 AY 
ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. See 
Vick’s Catalogue,—30 Lilustrations, only 2 cts. 


Vick’s Lliustrated Mouthiy ypastee.— 
pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in each 
number. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 


Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 


cents in paper covers; with elegant cloth covers, $1.0u, | 
All my publications are printed in English and Ger- | 


man. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FIRST CLASS TREES AND PLANTS At very | 
Low Rates Apple-trees 15c.each; Standard Pear, } 
#c. each; Dwarf Pear, 30c. each. Strawberries, Rasp- 

i sderri 7 Vines by the doz.,100, | A } 
carts, Seren ae a 4 , | Musical Million, acharming 60 cont | For 15 Cts. | 
' 


1,000,or 10,000. All goods packed and delivered at 
depot without extra charge. Price -list free. Address 
S.C. DeCOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


WA NTED Every reader of Times to send 

4 10, for the eheapest paper in 
the land, 3 months ontrial. Address ‘* World,” 20 Lin- 
coln St., Bosion, Mass. 


Gini we nice perforaved motoes for Tancy work, 
S 10 cts. J. W. Russell, Newton, Mass. 


a 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 











School Music Books! 


Hi igh School Choir. 
Emerson and Tilden. $9.00 per dozen. A standard, 
useful, and favorite book. 


School Song Book. 


C. Everest. @6 per dozen. Fine book for Girls’ High 
and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. 

W.8. Tilden. $9 per dozen. Three part Songs for 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc. 
Grammar School Choir. 
W.S. Tilden, $6 perdoz. Excellent collection for 

High or Grammar Schools. 
American School Music 
Readers. 

In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 

The following are favorite general collections 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 

SONG ECHO .....- dadunacoeuse sens, H. S. Perkins. 
MOCKING BIRD.. W. O. Perkins. 
MUSIC TEACHE 

OUR FAVORITE 

MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. Lowell Mason. 

Lar, Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
Sec enon by Express. In two rolls or sets. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON 4 CO. J. R. DITSON & CO, 
848 Broadway, 922 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


AGREAT OFFER !! ine enece nara 


times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters’ 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Cata- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, 7-octave, $130; 
7 1-3-octave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $703; 12 stops, $853 
cash, in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


is over, but theslaugh- 
ter of high prices con- 
tinnes. By wonderful 
improvements, ingen- 


ious inventions, and 
perfected systems, we can now produce 


Magnificent 730 PT ANOS ror $190. 


» ‘ mo = lerdal 
Beautitl #250 ORGANS For 375. 
Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six years. 
Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 





We will dur- 








NOW READY! Bright! New! Sweet Cheerful! 


GOSPEL ECHOES ..:.... 


Deo not supply your school with new singing books, until 
vou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
vest for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
REST authors of Sunday-school music_in the country. 
Children, eachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they wantit. Forsale everywhere. Sample pages 
free. Sample copies, 80 cents, or $2.50 per dozen, by mail, 
Address CENTRE AL BOOK CONCERN, Oskaloosa, lowa, 
*rO. DITSON & CO.. Boston, and New York. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











ee"). 
The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 
Per Dozen, $3.60 by express: $4.20 by mail 


FILLMORE BROS., PUBS., CLNOLNNATI, 0. 





Yor 13 —— We will send you acopy of Gabriel's 
for 15 Cts | Sabbath School Songs— a new 8.5, 
|! Cts. Music book just out. All New 
All New Hymns. Fresh, sparkling, good. 
lso a free specimen copy of The 


Music. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


of Boston, Mass., the largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. By dealing with this house the people in 
the towos of the Middie. Western, and Southern 
States can secure the benefit of the lowest retail prices 

uoted in Boston or New York. An elegant CATA. 
JOGU EF, with full description of the goods and prices, 
will be sent free to any address on application. People 
who desire to purchase hosiery, gloves, millinery, 


| ladies’ underwear, infants’ clothing, boys’ clothing, 


housekeeping goods, ribbons, handkerchiefs, collars, 
cuffs, laces fringes, embroidery. woolens, dress goods, 
silks, shawls, furs, cloaks, suits, etc., ete., and wish to 
save money and get the advantage of selection from an 
immense stick, should send for this CATALOGUE, 


Adaress JORDAN, MARSH & CO.,Boston, Mass.,U.S.A, 
THE BEREAN 
ADAPTATION 


OF THE 


ternational Lessons, 


BY REV. DR. J. H. VINCENT, 


Assisted by a corps of TWELVE able scholars 
and practical teachers, including Clergymen, 
Laymen, and Ladies. These lessons are 
adapted to every grade of pupils. 


These Lessons are for the Family.and the 
Sunday-School. 
THE SCRIPTURE BEREA NS. 

And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming 
thither went into the synagogue of the Jews. 
These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were co. Tuaerefore many 
of them believed ; also of honorable women which 
were Greeks, and of men, not a few.—Acts 17: 
10-12. 

It is the aim of the Berean Series: 

1. To promote independent labor on the 
part of teachers and scholars. é 

2. To give partial aid to the teacher with- 
out doing everything for him. 

3. To enlist home help in Sunday-school 
study. 

4. To uphold Jesus Christ as the central 
theme of every lesson in both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

5. To encourage the DAILy searching of 

Scripture. 


Sunday-School Journal, 


“ Unsurpassed as a help to the study of the 
International Lessons.” ‘To any teacher 
whose time of preparation is limited it is 
indispensable.” ‘It contains notes suited to 
teachers of both advanced and prim 
claeses; has Bible references printed 1m full. 
It is equal to a commentary, dictionary, and 
maps combined.” Such 1s the testimony 
from every section. Oaly sixty-five cents a 
year for single copy. Clubs of six or more, 
fifty-five cents each. 


The Berean Quarterly, 


In 1870 Nelson & Phillips published a 
“ Quarterly Leaf” for the use of scholars, but 
for a variety of reasons it was suspended. 
In 1876 the Quarterly Leaf was revived, and 
in a new and greatly improved form is now 
published under the title of Tue BEREAN 

The Quarterly contains con- 
densed notes on the lessons, and questions 
especially adapted to older pupils. It also 
contains mans, a Bible dictionary, review 
exercises, *‘ Bible driil,” and many charming 
features. Price, twenty-five cents & year. 


EVFRY BIBLE CLASS TEACHER 
who uses the SunpAy-Scuoon JounNAL should 
supply the members of his or her class with 


Every Sunday, 


WILL YOU TRY IT ONE QUARTER? 

Cost or Every Sunpay! Single copy, five 
cents per quarter; 15 cents per year. 100 
copies, one qhiarter, $2.50. 16 copies, one 
quarter, for 60 cents, or five copies or 
20 cents. 





Send for a Catalogue of our Helps. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS. 
805 Broadway, Wew York, 





Monthly all 
Address, 

_RUEBUSH, KIEFFER & CO., 

Singer’s Glen, Rockingham Co., Va. 





y The $900 Piano offered by « coun- 

try dealer in Jersey for $260 and 
the 8650 Piano for $175 are made in this city, 
and same kinds will be sold by WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East Lith Street, NX. Y.,for $230 
and 8150 Cash respectively. Also 
WATERS’ celebrated PIANOS and OR- 
GANS at reduced prices. Send for Catalogues. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Motto Cards— Reward 
Cards. Scripture ‘Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF 
FORD’S SONS. Publishers of Novelties in vue | 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








Sacramental Sabbaths. 








